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NIHILISM IN RUSSIA. 


THE movement which is known in Russia as Nihilism possesses 
great significance, not only for Russians, but also for the rest of the 
civilised world. It shows clearly the intimate relationship existing 
between philosophical and social phenomena, even in countries which, 
both historically and ethnologically, present the widest divergence 
from each other. To study this movement in a rational manner, it 
is necessary to decompose it into its original elements. Only such an 
analysis can direct us to the true way of investigation. Hitherto all 
authors, who have written about this movement, have confounded 
facts of a different nature in one conception, and therefore could not 
assign to Nihilism its real place. The three elements of Nihilism 
are its cosmical conception, its political and social principles, and its 
moral ideas, in individual and collective spheres. 

The cosmical theory of Nihilism does not represent a determinate 
system. I believe that there are only three principles which all 
Nihilists accept blindly. Two of them are—(1) the eternity of 
matter; and (2) the unity of natural forces. It does not need a 
careful analysis to show that the first assertion is purely meta- 
physical, because it rests on the acceptation of an entity. The 
second is hitherto not at all proved by positive science. We cannot 
conclude, from two or three experiments, in which movement was 
transformed into heat, and rice rersd, that all natural phenomena are 
nothing more than manifestations of a single force. But this 
hypothetical principle is so clear to Russian Nihilists that many of 
them seem to study the natural sciences especially with a view to 
prove it. The mixture of philosophical ideas which characterises 
Nihilism is the reason why the list of authorities, to whom its real 


partisans devote their attention, is composed of men who are rather 
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opposite in their principles. You will find among these authorities 
a theist like Buckle, a freethinker like M. Taine, a mystic like 
Fourier, and rude materialists like Biichner and Moleschott. The 
two fundamental principles above mentioned are invariably adhered 
to by all those Nihilists who accept absolutely the third—namely, 
that an objective method of investigation constitutes the only means 
of arriving at knowledge and truth. And it is so much the more won- 
derful that so perfectly rational a basis should have led its adherents 
to the acceptation of the two former, more or less arbitrary, notions. 
Materialism constitutes, therefore, the principal philosophical stock 
of the movement we analyse. The contradictions which exist 
in the Nihilistic authorities do not prevent the minds of the pupils 
from accepting all the corollaries of. the materialistic doctrine to 
which MM. Vogt, Moleschott, and Biichner gave a scientific support. 
These three champions of German materialism are persuaded that 
their propaganda represents a complete cosmical system. It is a 
capital error of all partisans of the ‘mechanical theory of the 
world.” They will not agree that neither in their negative reason- 
ings nor in their positive assertions is there an answer to a long 
series of questions concerning socia/ phenomena. They have pro- 
claimed the reign of the natural sciences; but nobody among them 
has designated in what order these sciences must be studied —through 
what hierarchy of positive knowledge a human mind must pass 
before arriving at a real philosophical development. In_ their 
teaching all the positive sciences are mixed pell-mell, without order 
or disposition, without mutual correlation or natural gradation. The 
first result of such an anarchical conception was the pretension of 
special scientific men to explain the entire cosmical system by means 
of their respective sciences. A mathematician explained all natural 
phenomena by mechanical movement. Physicists gave their explana- 
tion by heat or electricity. A chemist based organic life upon 
chemical processes, without reference to the peculiar biological laws 
which in reality govern the animal and vegetable kingdoms. And 
we see that hitherto the principal champions of materialism have 
not touched upon the question—whether or not the history of 
humanity represents a series of phenomena which must be studied on 
the same objective basis as the more simple phenomena of mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, and biology. They content 
themselves with the destruction of spiritualistic ideas, as regards 
individual and collective morality and sociality, which may be a 
very useful business in itself; but they do not go further. 

This criticism shows the nature of the philosophical conceptions 
adopted by Russian thinkers from German materialism, which has 
had primordial influence upon their development. The initiators of 
this order of ideas were two of the most talented contributors to the 
Russian radical review, The Contemporary (Sovramennick), MM. 
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Chernuishevski and Dobrolubof. The first of these journalists 
entered into the field of criticism by the gates of esthetic questions, 
which at this time (about 1854-56) especially interested the Russian 
public. In the thesis which he wrote for the purpose of taking his 
degree as a Master of Arts, entitled “The Aisthetic Relations 
between Art and Reality,” he attempted to show that the inde- 
pendence of art is quite imaginary; that reality was and is 
higher than «sthetical reproduction ; and that the only aim of the 
fine arts must be the slavish imitation of real nature, real objects, 
real phenomena, yet without ever attaining the same degree of per- 
fection or producing the same effect. The practical example which 
M. Chernuishevski has chosen for the purpose of displaying his 
esthetical principle is, that “areal apple is better than a painted 
one.” ‘This aphorism became the profession de foi of many Russian 
young men who afterwards preached a crusade against the fine arts, 
and all that has reference to beauty and its reproduction. M. 
Chernuishevski, although appearing as an abolitionist in the kingdom 
of art, started from an ultra-metaphysical point of view. He wished 
to analyse the “ substance” of art—a proceeding which constitutes the 
peculiar business of every transcendental thinker. He attacked the 
opinions of German esthetic writers, such as Fischer and others, in 
order to destroy the supremacy and the independence of art by 
means of an arbitrary dialectic, which he borrowed in a great part 
from Feuerbach. His aim was very well understood by the council 
of the University of St. Petersburg, who had to confer the degree ot 
Master of Arts. The old professors, offended in their dearest beliefs, 
refused to grant to M. Chernuishevski the dignity he solicited. This 
raised him still higher in the opinion of young men, and gave to a 
mere esthetic question a lively social significance. M. Chernui- 
shevski, as a dialectician, was certainly more talented than his 
antagonists, and, seeing his influence upon the spirits of the rising 
generation, he remained faithful to his ideas about art throughout 
all his writings. He instilled them, moreover, into the mind of 
Dobrolubof, who, as a critic of general literature—novels, dramas, 
and poetry—applied with energy and brilliant wit his ultra-realistic 
principles, only softening them a little towards the end of his career. 
(He died, almost before his career had fairly opened, at the age of 
twenty-six.) M. Dobrolubof did not yet touch directly upon philo- 
sophical questions, being obliged to treat of the literature and politics 
of theday. His tutor, on the contrary, has almost entirely abandoned 
literary questions, and entered upon an ardent study of philosophy 
and social economy. He erected the standard 0! objective investiga- 
tion in psychology, and explained in his articles what he called 
“the anthropological principle in philosophy.” His reasonings, in 
spite of their apparent rationalism, remained chiefly metaphysical. 
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Yet M. Chernuishevski inclined especially to the analysis of econo- 
mical phenomena, and could not devote so much attention to his 
philosophical culture. But the ruling materialistic ideas of his 
articles were abundantly seconded by many other scientific and 
popular publications, translated at this time from German, French, 
and English, in which Russian youths found illustrations of all the 
hints wail allusions they had encountered, for the first time, in the 
articles of their teacher. It was also in polemical diatribes that M. 
Chernuishevski assaulted all that seemed to him to bear a spiritualistic 
character, and to assist the anti-liberal movement. The most vigorous 
and brilliant of these diatribes were two articles, entitled ‘‘ National 
Want of Tact”’ and “ Polemical Beauties.” The former is directed 
against Slavophiles, and we will speak of it in the second part of our 
analysis. In “ Polemical Beauties ” he attacked many persons in the 
literary and scientific spheres; all that seemed to him to be Spiri- 
tualists, or dry “Gelehrter.” Rude sarcasms and pitiless blows were 
bestowed on M. Yourckevich, Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Moscow, and pupil of an ecclesiastical academy, repeating in 
his lectures the common-places of German transcendental psychology. 
A somewhat milder onslaught was made on another professor of 
Moscow University, M. Booslajef, an erudite scholar in archeology 
and philology, but who, like the Slavophiles, is an excessive lover of 
popular poetry, and indulges too much in vague esthetical reasonings 
upon the depth and beauty of old Russian plastic art, which he 
recognises as the highest ideal of sacred symbolism. Unfortunately, 
all the attacks of M. Chernuishevski were not equally deserved. He 
paid a penalty for the vivacity and nervousness of his individual 
character, and fell into rude depreciation and rather impudent 
laughter. 

After his political imprisonment and banishment, the legacy of the 
Nihilistic doctrine of The Contemporary was bequeathed to M. Anto- 
novich, a young man, the son of a clergyman, like both his prede- 
cessors. He continued to dispute w ith M. Yourckevich upon the 
‘anthropological principle in philosophy.” Being still more inclined 
to study natural sciences than his tutor, M. Antonovich touched upon 
many questions of biology and general cosmical phenomena. The 
translations of several foreign works (to which he contributed in a 
- great, part), especially those of Vogt, Moleschott, Darwin, Huxley, 
een professors like Virchow, Helmholtz, Bunsen, Herman, and 
others, furnished him with occasions for many articles in which 
the ruling principles of the mechanical theory of the world have been 
explained and popularised. One of his most convincing articles even 
bears the title of “The Unity of Natural Forces,” and betrays suffi- 
ciently the pia desideria of cosmical Nihilism. To M. Antonovich 
principally belongs the initiative of the energetic development of 
this doctrine—an initiative which he has not yet abandoned. 
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At the same time, a young professor of physiology in the St, 
Petersburg Medical Academy, M. Sechenof, possessing brilliant capa~ 
cities, laborious, a passionate freethinker, and very popular among 
the students, contributed to the definite establishment of a basement 
to the Nihilistic psychology in his pamphlet, “ Reflex Movements of 
the Brain,” an essay which has had a great attraction for Russian 
young men. The talented and learned author (who has made many 
original experiments upon the nervous system) endeavoured to base 
all the manifestations of intellectual life wpon mere reflex movements. 
This essay is a curious specimen of a work containing two quite 
opposite methods of study and reasoning. The one method is rational, 
scientific, positive. There is no doubt that psychology must, hence- 
forth, hold a place in the realm of biology, and constitute an integral 
part of that science. Therefore, the only method of psychological 
investigation ought to be an objective one, based upon the pro- 
ceedings of positive science. The so-called reflex movements of the 
nervous system are the primordial elements of intellectual life, as 
yet discovered, and their study will greatly benefit positive psy- 
chology. This part of M. Sechenof’s essay is beyond all attacks. 
But its second part, in which the author enters into generalizations, 
shows much more a wish to create a general system than a real scien- 
tific method of induction. M. Sechenof admits the so-called “ reten- 
tive and suggestive nervous centres” as quite established phenomena, 
whose mechanism is completely studied and determined, and which 
explains sufficiently the psychological manifestations of the brain. 
It is true that he himself recognises his point of view upon “sug- 
gestive centres”? as rather a hypothesis, but he does it in so trans- 
parent a manner, that his young readers and listeners become quite 
persuaded that these “ centres” need no further scientific study. The 
dispute which arose upon this subject between M. Sechenof and the 
well-known physiologist at Florence, M. Schiff, proves that the con- 
clusions of the Russian professor had been anticipated. Translations 
of similar attempts supported the generalisations of M. Sechenof. 
Among German writers, the Russian translators have found an 
unknown physician, Dr. Piderit, who published a sma!l pamphlet 
upon intellectual life, which he explains only by biological structure 
and a movement compared to the electric fluid. The too hypothetical 
“bouquin”’ of Dr. Piderit has in itself no merit, and at any other 
time it would pass unnoticed ; but the Nihilistic movement gave to it 
an especial significance and worth. It became dear to Nihilists because 
the principle of biological investigation in psychology was there pro- 
claimed with a deep conviction. The theory of Professor Sechenof is 
also in agreement with the principle of the unity of natural forces, 
and his essay found, in M. Antonovich, an enthusiastic partisan ; so 
that the publicist and the natural philosopher followed the same way 
in their teaching. 
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It is a very curious fact that a man who represented philosophical 
studies, par excellence, in Russian reviews has had much less influence 
upon freethinkers than mere publicists, like the three above-mentioned 
contributors to The Contemporary. M. Lavrdf, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Imperial Academy of Artillery, distinguished himself 
by his wonderful knowledge. He not only lectured on the high 
mathematics, but displayed also in articles, and in his capacity of the 
editor of an encyclopzdia, vast acquaintance with the history of 
philosophy, metaphysical literature, social economy, educational ques- 
tions, political history, poetry, philology, art, and natural sciences. 
His mental activity extended over the greatest field ever surveyed 
by any Russian thinker. His universality was, perhaps, the cause 
why Professor Lavrof could not centralise his intellectual strength 
upon a single philosophical method and system. He began with 
illustrations of Hegel’s philosophy, and in many of his ruling ideas 
he remained rather a Pantheist than anything else. But, in the 
psychological lectures delivered by him at St. Petersburg to a bril- 
liant audience, he based personal human life upon the principle of 
enjoyment, utilitarianism, and egotism, so that he appeared to be 
inclined towards the sensualistic ideas of Helvetius and other French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century. Yet nobody has the right 
to count him among the rude materialists, because, in his remarkable 
essay, ‘The Mechanical Theory of the World,” he criticised the 
doctrines of modern German thinkers, like Vogt, Biichner, and 
Moleschott, and attempted to prove that those doctrines represent 
real metaphysical generalisations in spite of their objective method 
of study. During the last years of his literary career (M. Lavrof is 
now exiled), he became editor of an encyclopedia, of many scientific 
and philosophical translations (of Mr. Mill’s “ Logic,” for instance), 
and of a review called The Foreign Messenger, in which were trans- 
lated or adapted the best articles of English, German, French, and 
American journals. So great an activity produced a certain effect 
upon the minds of his countrymen, although the popularity of the 
name of M. Lavrdf, and of his original productions, is not to be 
compared with the reputation of MM. Chernuishevski and Dobrolubof. 
Notwithstanding this, M. Lavrof must be considered as one of the 
most valiant and sincere champions, in Russia, of science, liberal 
tendencies, and humanity. 

The Contemporary was not the only supporter of Nihilism. A 
literary review, called Tie Russian Tongue (Rodsskoja Slovo), founded 
by a Meecenas, Count Kodshelof, became in a short time an organ of 
very advanced ideas, under the direction of M. Blagosvétlof. The 
Nihilism of this review outstripped that of The Contemporary, and 
grew more and more radical, so that between these two organs of 
almost the same fundamental principles arose a fierce battle. The 
most talented contributor to The Russian Tongue, M. Pissaref, who 
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quickly passed from spiritualistic ideas to materialism, was under the 
influence of M. Blagosvétlof. This young man possesses real critical 
powers, a great deal of originality, and perhaps still more audacity. 
He created a new distinction between himself and other Nihilistic 
writers. He called his manner of reasoning Realism. Certainly, 
this vague term did not constitute any philosophical system; but it 
demonstrated that M. Pissaref accepted only the objective method of 
knowledge and psychological perception, and that he wished to 
emancipate himself from all d priori principles, from all entities, 
whether of spiritualistic or of materialistic character. Having no 
time to study seriously anything (because he wrote about all 
things—science, literature, art, social and political topics), he must 
necessarily make gross mistakes. His philosophical corception, if 
we can call it so, is of a less negative tendency than that of the 
contributors to Zhe Contemporary. If he attacked a great many 
Russian literary authorities, he recognised also the real merits of 
many. Such comparative impartiality did not prevent him from 
running into extremes on several questions, especially in his naive 
worship of natural sciences, and his enthusiasm before a dissected frog, 
as a symbol of Russian progress, so that he was considered as a 
Radical even by the adherents of M. Chernuishevski. The proof 
that M. Pissaref’s reasonings are allied to the objective method is 
the fact that he has found no difficulty in associating himself with 
some positivist principles, and has popularised them with remarkable 
ingenuity. 

A fanatical materialist cannot become a friend of Auguste Comte’s 
doctrine, which the adherents of the mechanical theory consider as a 
mere imitation of their principles, and qualify even as hypocrisy and 
imaginary stuff. Russian extreme Nihilists, like the French partisans 
of rude sensualism and the German pupils of Dr. Biichner, will not 
understand positivism, and take up towards it not only an indifferent 
but even a hostile position. I cannot say that the Nihilism of The 
Contemporary professed this animosity; but, at all events, it was 
more indifferent to positive doctrine than the Nihilism of The Russian 
Tongue, in which, besides M. Pissaref’s articles, another contributor, 
M. Bibikof, published (I believe, for the first time in a Russian 
review) a positivist essay, under the title of “ The Limits of Positive 
Knowledge,” which, in spite of its quasi-original form, was a mere 
compilation from one of M. Littré’s well-known essays. Other 
publicists of The Russian Tongue, like MM. Zaitzef, Shelgoondf, &c., 
and the editor himself, contributed to the progress of negative 
tendencies and to the realistic interpretation of the world, yet 
without professing a perfect unity in their philosophical principles. 

The two Nihilistic reviews were prohibited by the government ; 
and they appeared under other titles: at first The Russian Tongue as 
Work (Délo), and afterwards, during this present year, Zhe Contem- 
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porary, as a revival of an old review, The Annals of our Native Land 
(Otéchésstvénniija Zapisski), to which the editor, M. Neckrassof, 
gives now almost the same character as was possessed by The 
Contemporary. But the chief philosophical contributor to the old 
periodical, M. Antonovich, does not participate in this review, and 
the traditions of the Nihilistic doctrine are continued by men of 
insignificant mental capacity. Both the restored reviews contain 
mere repetitions of old hints and allusions; and these do not con- 
stitute any original teaching. 

It may appear very strange to the English reader that the Russian 
philosophical movement we have characterised is limited to periodical 
publications—that in them, and not in schools, universities, and books, 
this movement arose. This peculiarity had its reason in the absolute 
absence of philosophical life in our high schools. After the French 
Revolution of 1848, philosophical chairs were abolished in the 
Russian universities. This prohibition continued in force till the 
present reign. Chairs are now occupied in several universities ; but 
at the time when the so-called Nihilism appeared in the Russian 
press there were no professors who could rival, by their influence 
upon the young generation, the talented critics of the Radical 
reviews. The above-mentioned dispute between M. Chernuishevski 
and Professor Yourckevich contributed only to the definite victory of 
Nihilistic principles over spiritualistic reasonings, even among the 
majority of the pupils of M. Yourckevich. On the other hand, 
with the want of original scientific movement, with the excessive lack 
of men who could satisfy the serious exigencies of modern teaching, 
it may not appear wonderful that the philosophical and scientific 
literature in Russia was and is chiefly a translated one. The impatient 
pupils gathered from the vast fields of European science as much as 
they could, and transplanted all the remarkable productions imme- 
diately to their native country. This explains the feverishness of 
the propaganda, the inconsequence in the choice of authorities, the 
naive enthusiasm towards some doctrines and names, and the rapidity 
with which some Nihilists, like capricious children, conceived their 
beliefs and then threw them away like old playthings. 

But it cannot be denied that to this movement Russian young men 
owe all the superior books which stand in Europe at the head of 
philosophicai and scientific progress. These numerous translations 
are still being made with an indefatigable energy. Few books do 
not merit approbation ; the majority of them are treatises of natural 
sciences, remarkable cosmical generalisations, or psychological essays. 
There is no leading book in these spheres which has not been translated 
in Russia recently, from “The Physiology of Common Life,” by Mr. 
Lewes, up to the “ History of Inductive Sciences,” by the late Dr. 
Whewell. Some firms became especially known for the progressive 
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character of their publications. Such publishers are not traders ew 
professo, but rather friends of liberal tendencies. The principal are 
MM. Bakst, Tiblen, Kovalevski, and Neklidof ; all enlightened men, 
whose profession is made to coincide with their intellectual deve- 
lopment. 

Now, if we would point out the foreign thinkers who successively 
influenced the Russian modern generation, and may be considered as 
the chief outside instigators of Nihilism, Feuerbach must be put first. 
His lectures upon religion were translated before any other negative 
books, and circulated to the Russian public in lithographed copies, 
because the printing of the work was impossible. The German 
materialists, Vogt, Biichner, and Moleschott, come next. Among 
these three thinkers, Biichner produced the greatest effect with his 
book “ Kraft und Stoff” (‘Force and Matter’), although circulated 
only in lithographed copies, while the German original was prohibited. 
The French freethinkers were not translated, and did not influence 
directly the younger minds in Russia, because they were adapted by 
Biichner and his school, in whose reasonings all essential things are 
borrowed from Condillac and his school. Only quite recently the 
celebrated book of Cabanis was translated by M. Bibikof. English 
thinkers came immediately after the German, and are become the 
chief authorities of Nihilism, the greatest supports of its cosmical 
conception. An English reader will perhaps smile if I say that 
Mill, Darwin, and Lewes are the real sancti patres of Nihilistic 
theosophy. The physiological book of Mr. Lewes gave a very 
strong impulse to the popularization of a realistic view applied 
to the phenomena of domestic life. His “ History of Philo- 
sophy”” came under the auspices of Nihilistic reviews. The name 
of Mr. Mill is in high credit among all the young generation, 
although some ultra-Radicals attacked several of his opinions. 
His philosophical powers are an object of deepest respect, and his 
principles of logic, in spite of their anti-materialistic base, are often 
quoted even by fanatical materialists. But Mr. Darwin’s book “ On 
the Origin of Species ” must be designated as a symbol of Nihilistic 
cosmical doctrine, as the gospel of the adherents of the mechanical 
theory. On this point there does not exist any dispute among 
Nihilists. The absolute authority of this book is as the sacred credo 
of every good neophyte. When the book of Mr. Darwin appeared in 
« Russian translation (there are two translations of it in St. Peters- 
burg and in Moscow), many enthusiasts, especially among those 
who had never studied natural sciences, cried with wild transport, 
“Man is a worm!” (chéloviek-chérviak), and are till now persuaded 
that this delicate point does not demand further proof. Mr. Darwin’s 
theory is now the last halting-place of Nihilistic cosmical doctrine, 
and a stronghold which it will be difficult for the future champions of 
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Russian philcsophical evolution to attack. Quite recently certain 
works of Mr. Herbert Spencer, translated by the firm of M. Tiblen, 
excited a lively curiosity among Russian free thinkers, yet ¢ without 
becoming standard authorities, ike the book of Mr. Darwin. 


II. 


The political and social tendencies of Nihilism must naturally be 
more striking than its philosophical conception. In these spheres 
there have been not merely theoretical doctrines, but actual move- 
ments, which have manifested themselves by several overt attempts. 
Political Nihilism may be said to have come into existence thirty or 
forty years ago; and, after the insurrection in December, 1825, the 
movement was continued by means of prohibited foreign lite wane and 
native (manuscript) pamphlets. The well-known Russian refugee, Mr. 
Mertzen, by creating the Russian free press, established an energetic 
propaganda of liberal and’ democratic principles. His Bell, which 
began to ring with the commencement of the new reign, reached 
the highest degree of influence ever obtained by any newspaper 
upon a socicty which, like the Russian, stood confessed of the 
deepest ignorance and the worst possible organisation. During the 
period heat the Bell was in full vogue, it was read in Russia by 
people of all social grades, from the Winter Palace to the smallest 
police-office. Generous English hospitality permitted the Russian 
exile to exercise his impulsive 76/e with unlimited liberty. A long 
procession of Russian functionaries, generals, professors, journalists, 
young men, and even women of all ranks, came annually to London 
with the special aim of paying their respects to the talented 
publicist, and to ask his advice upon many questions of political 
and social life. There was scarcely a single Russian abroad, no 
matter whether he belonged to the imperial administration, or 
whether he was an independent landed proprietor, who did not visit 
Mr. Hertzen; and I believe that if Mr. Hertzen were to publish a 
complete collection of the letters addressed to him by his com- 
patriots, and the cards presented to him as souveiirs, it would cause 
great and general consternation in the Russian empire. Many 
persons who now profess a virtuous “horror Hertzenii”’ would be 
found to have contributed to this collection. The late Mr. Benni 
was right in asserting that Mr. Hertzen could not be considered as a 
leader of the Nihilistic party in general; but it was undoubtedly 
Mr. Hertzen who gave the chief impulse to political and soci ial 
radicalism in asin. Even the most bitter foes of this publicist 
would not, I believe, attempt to deny it. At the same time, Mr. 
Hertzen never represented a complete political and social system. 
His ré/e was confined to negative activity, and to ruinous attacks 
upon the rotten elements of Russian socicty. 
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When young Radicals, in their ardent desire to pass from words to 
deeds, asked him, “ What must we do?” Mr. Hertzen would not take 
upon himself the responsibility of an absolute teacher ; he contented 
himself with repeating many times his ruling social principles, and 
did not altogether satisfy his pupils, who are to this day undecided 
whether Mr. Hertzen is to be regarded as a pure republican or as an 
ultra-Socialist, to whom the political form of government does not 
appear a matter of great significance. The Nihilistic reviews cer- 
tainly agreed with Mr. Hertzen’s publications on political questions; 
but this agreement was not peculiar to them, because, till 1861, even 
official Russians professed a Liberalism which had its roots more or 
less in the diatribes of the Bell. 

M. Chernuishevski, soon after the beginning of his contributions 

to The Contemporary, appeared as a vigorous socialistic writer. In 
spite of his depreciatory views of the Slavophiles, whom he 
attacked in the article already mentioned, ridiculing their belief that 
the old Russian family, political, and social institutions are the ideal 
of universal civilisation, that the Slavish nations, and especially the 
Russians, will in their future display to an astonished world the 
spectacle of the highest social virtues—in spite of all this, M. Cher- 
nuishevski borrowed from them his sympathy with the popular 
Russian principle of community of land, and defended his views in 
a warm dispute with M. Verndaski, a free-trader and professor of 
political economy. Ife accepted this principle, not as a Slavo- 
phile, but as a Socialist, since it was the French school of thinkers, like 
St. Simon, Pierre Leroux, Proudhon, Louis Blanc, and especially 
Fourier and Robert Owen, who had ruled his mind and supplied 
him with Socialist ideas. Mere political topics relating to the form 
of government could not be touched upon in reviews which were 
under the censorship; and M. Chernuishevski, as a true Socialist, 
did not consider this question essential until the economical basis of 
society should have been established on the principle of community. 
His sympathy with the doctrine of common property in land has 
found a powerful echo in the voice which decreed the emancipation 
of the serfs—a proceeding which appeared to many foreign pub- 
licists. as mere Socialism, because, according to the Regulation 
(Polojenie) of the 19th February, 1861, no Russian peasant was to 
be set free without receiving sufficient land for a house and orchard, 
and no proprietor had power to refuse him the right of renting a 
certain additional number of acres for the support of his household. 
Although inclined to communistic doctrines, M. Chernuishevski 
highly valued the ideas of Mr. Mill, translated his “ Political 
Economy,” with many notes, and in subsequent writings adopted 
several of his generalisations. 

I point out the economical tendencies of Nihilism because political 
theories do not exist for its champions without the previous realisation 
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of their social aspirations. They believe that in human progress it 
is not only possible, but absolutely necessary to begin with the most 
complicated phenomena, namely, the economical ones. They believe 
that society can be regenerated by a sudden economical reform or 
revolution, which is, unquestionably, to preside over all the other 
agencies of progress. Such a doctrine springs immediately from a 
want of harmony between the cosmical conception and the other 
principles of ultra-Socialists and Nihilists. I have already pointed 
out the inconsequences and failings of the materialistic doctrine. 
The want of a systematic adaptation of positive laws to natural and 
historical phenomena invariably produces the arbitrary principle of 
a social panacea, which is to be carried into effect by means of a con- 
tract between mankind, in spite of the imperfection of their intellectual 
development. In the political articles, pamphlets, and publications 
which issued from the Nihilistic party, the propaganda of communistic 
reforms was scarcely tempered by any reasonings of a more moderate 
kind. As regards special political questions the Nihilists were 
rather inclined towards the federative principle, under the influence 
of Proudhon’s ideas, but without expressing clearly their programme 
in any publication allowed by Government. Yet federalism is not 
the general political profession de foi of Nihilists: much more 
predominant was, and still is, their antagonism towards the ultra- 
patriotic pretensions of Slavophiles, and against the principle of 
nationality as a special political theory. The hostility between M. 
Chernuishevski and the “ people-lovers” contributed to the growth 
of those cosmopolitan Nihilistic tendencies which characterise 
Nihilism at the present time. During the students’ demonstrations at 
St. Petersburg the Radical political programme was expressed in 
revolutionary proclamations, which succeeded each other in great 
numbers, and bore almost the same form. A contributor to The 
Contemporary, the late M. Michailof, wrote and printed in London a 
most violent proclamation, of an ultra-communistic and even terrorist 
character, which did not at all correspond with his personal good 
humour. 

The revolutionary circulars, such as the “ Great Russian” (Weliko- 
rooss), “ Land and Liberty” (Ziemla i Vola), &c., excited the minds 
of young men, scandalised the Conservatives and even the Liberals, 
provoked many persecutions on the side of Government, and even 
gave rise to some aversion towards the best liberal tendencies on the 
part of the majority of society. All these publications were of course 
composed by Radicals, who were sincerely anxious to improve the 
condition of their native land, and animated by the purest indigna- 
tion against arbitrary power, slavery, and prejudices of all kinds; but 
the terms of their circulars were too vague and too inconsistent, and 
showed that the authors did not constitute an organised body, 
and that they had not even marked out a determinate plan for the 
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reorganisation of the State, in case the revolution planned by them 
should succeed in overthrowing the monarchy and the nobility. 
At about the same time young men travelled in the interior of the 
country, in order to study the real wants of the people, and to in- 
fluence it by their advice and sympathy. In towns they attached 
themselves chiefly to the Sunday-school movement, as teachers and 
organisers of public lectures and performances for the benefit of 
these schools, until they were closed by the Government. In St. 
Petersburg, in Moscow, and in provincial towns, circles of Nihilists 
protested in their meetings against the conduct of the Government 
and the nobility, in the emancipation question. According to them, 
all the land which was cultivated by serfs, even the landlords’ 
portion, must be made over to the people, without restriction. On 
this point the Nihilistic principle was in complete harmony with the 
desires of the peasants, who even now believe that the landlords’ 
ground will be given to them by a second imperial ukase—a “ Golden 
Liberty,” as they call it. This belief has occasioned troubles in the 
provinces, especially in districts where forged “Golden Charters ” 
have been circulated—an act attributed by some to the Poles, and by 
others to the Nihilists. On the land question the Nihilistic reason- 
ings were little more than repetitions of some leading articles by 
MM, Hertzen and Ogaref, which had appeared in the Bell. 
As I said before, on this point, there was a real harmony between 
Nihilists and Slavophiles. The latter equally desired that the 
peasants should receive all the land cultivated by them, although 
not by means of a revolution. The propaganda of MM. Hertzen 
and Ogaref on the Russian social question, in spite of their European 
scepticism and scientific culture, is nothing more than the glorification 
of the peasants’ community, viz., the Philoslavish creed, with the 
same Utopias and the same idealisation—all which is in flagrant 
contradiction with their other principles. As this principle of com- 
munity both existed in the popular usage and appeared in the 
teaching of Nihilistic leaders abroad, it was natural that young men 
and women should begin to sympathise with all that concerns the 
co-operative movement in Europe, exalt the names of Fourier, Owen, 
Cabet, and Louis Blanc, and grow enthusiastic over the banking 
associations of Schultze Delitsch in Germany, trades’ unions in 
England, and productive co-operations in France. But none of 
these took a determinate form. They were isolated movements 
without a ruling impulse. The revolutionary propaganda, repressed 
by the Government, dwindled to insignificance, and Nihilists knew 
not in what direction to advance. 

It was at this first period of Radicalism that there appeared the 
gospel of Nihilistic sociology and morality—the novel written by 
M. Chernuishevski, during his imprisonment, and entitled “ What is 
to be Done?” (Chtd dielat?) This story must certainly not be 
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criticised from an esthetic point of view, although it is by no means 
destitute of literary merits. Neither will I dispute its ruling ideas 
in a political and moral sense; for the author, to the great astonish- 
ment even of his enemies, has magnified communistic principles 
and morals into a real religious faith. Perhaps there is no work in 
European literature in which, under the guise of a romance of 
modern life, the communistic propaganda has been displayed with 
such a naive conviction and so much warmth. Nihilists discovered 
in it what they must do to obtain a perfect social organization and a 
pure domestic morality. In reference to the former point, principles 
of absolute communism are to be found in the novel of M. Chernuish- 
evski. THis social generalisations he constructed out of a mixture 
of all the theories he had read and sympathised with. The formation 
of co-operative communities of all kinds, with a perfect harmony 
between the members, on the basis of ideal equality, is to be laid as 
the first stone of the social edifice. The further organisation of 
federative States, on the same principle of community of everything, 
is to be regarded as the crowning of the edifice. All this ideal 
progress is illustrated in a spirit of extreme optimism, as, in truth, 
was inevitable since Fourierism starts from an optimistic theosophy ; 
and M. Chernuishevski borrowed two-thirds of his ideas from the 
great French optimist. He does not content himself with relating 
imaginary incidents belonging to the present time, but, giving his 
imagination full license, he traces a picture—how, in the future, by 
means of a reorganized community, people will live in perpetual 
enjoyment and happiness, surrounded by the perfection of all material 
comfort, making love without the cares and anxieties of family 
duties, and lodging in houses with floors of aluminium. The novel 
contains also three dreams, written in a most extravagant manner, 
in which the progress of scientific truth and humanity is personified 
by mystic and quasi-poetical images of women. Of course, every man 
who looks seriously upon the career of M. Chernuishevski, and his 
influence on the Russian rising generation, must be sorry to see a 
production of this sort emanating from a confessedly superior in- 
telligence. But how could it be otherwise, when the mind of the 
writer was not governed by a strong and complete doctrine? He has 
combined his realistic principles in philosophy, and his sympathy 
for positive science, with the exuberant mysticism of a social ideal 
based upon no rational ground at all. Yet the negative side of his 
work is very remarkable, and is serviceable for destroying prejudices 
of race and position and other arbitrary distinctions. A deep feeling 
of humanity is manifested in it, and no one will doubt that its author 
is animated by a sincere affection for his fellow-creatures. Un- 
fortunately, this is not enough in a system of human improvement. 
In conformity with the leading ideas of this book, there arose in 
Russia many attempts at forming co-operative socicties, together 
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with the worship of proletarian existence, and an inclination towards 
an ultra-democratic equality. Communities were organised in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, in which young men and ladies lived 
together on the principles of mutual support and an equal distribution 
of salaries. Emancipated maidens, dreaming of perfect independence 
and release from all family ties, who were occupied with the study 
of natural sciences and medicine, have found in the novel of M. 
Chernuishevski answers to many questions respecting matrimonial 
love, jealousy, duty towards children, &c., &c. Their impressionable 
feminine nature ran into extravagances. They wore funny dresses, 
cut their hair, walked in masculine boots, and even drank spirits, 
to show their perfect equality with men. The conservative portion 
of Russian society manifested extreme hostility towards this woman’s 
movement, but the Nihilistic damsels defiantly attempted still greater 
extravagances. Ifthe majority did not profit much by the teaching 
of their tutors, and finished, either by marrying young students or 
even by leading a Bohemian life, there are amongst them some 
talented and really developed women, such as Miss Soosslof, who 
studied medicine thoroughly at Zurich, and took the degree of Doctor. 

After the appearance of M. Chernuishevski’s novel, Nihilists divided 
themselves into two principal factions. The more radical party 
suffered a series of prosecutions from the Government, and either 
emigrated (chiefly to Geneva) or were banished. If with all possible 
impartiality we compare the revolutionary designs of these Radicals, 
taking, for instance, the programme of the secret society, which 
counted Ishootin and Karakozof for its chiefs, with the conspiracy 
of December, 1825, we must admit that the former is to the latter 
as the speech of a man of mature age to the oratorical effusions of a 
school-boy. Both the movements were conceived and carried out 
under the influence of accidental revolutionary ideas, and in both 
there were men of energy and audacity; but the political and social 
conceptions of the December conspirators were limited to a quasi- 
liberal aristocratical constitution, whereas the modern Russian 
conspirators arrived at a profound and organic reform, intending to 
begin with the emancipatory education of the lower people itself— 
a very radical method indeed. The majority of Nihilists, who are 
not so enterprising, remain in, what is called, in France, a “régime 
@abstention” as regards public business, or if they participate in 
it, it is without abandoning their essential doctrines. This class of 
young men is very considerable, and undoubtedly assists the progress 
of its country. They see that a systematic hostility towards the 
Government leads to nothing, and decline to follow the example of 
their brethren at Geneva, who have recently become very intolerant 
in their views of Mr. Hertzen, declaring him a man of no value, 
either as a citizen, a thinker, or a moralist. The fact of the recent 
conversion of M. Kelssief, who voluntarily delivered himself up to 
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the Russian Government, after having carried on an energetic 
propaganda among the “ old believers” (Rasskolnik),—viz., Russian 
Nonconformists,—produced a considerable effect upon public opinion, 
especially as the sincerity of M. Kelssief’s conversion is not questioned 
by conscientious Nihilists. 

The principles of individual morality were taken by Nihilists from 

German materialistic works and Mr. Mill’s principle of utilitarianism, 
as well as from the book of M. Chernuishevski; but neither in moral nor 
in social questions did they sufficiently study the original productions 
of foreign thinkers and reformers. Of course their ideas, being very 
rudimentary ones, bore that character of personal exaggeration which 
is always displayed when a doctrine is adopted from second-hand. 
To the foreign authorities of a Socialist character, such as Robert Owen, 
Fourier, Cabet, and Proudhon, must be added the book of Mr. 
Buckle, which produced almost as great a general effect as the work 
of Mr. Darwin did specially. It will perhaps appear strange that the 
positive ideas contained in Mr. Buckle’s book, and in the essays of 
MM. Mill and Herbert Spencer, did not prevent their admirers from 
adopting the communistic religion. There are two reasons for this. 
The first lies in the absence of any really scientific education, and 
the second in the divergence which unfortunately exists between the 
generalisations of MM. Buckle, Mill, and Spencer, and the socio- 
logical principles of Auguste Comte. Until the adoption of the 
positivist system, there must always be an anarchical state of mind 
‘which permits an individual to be .at the same time a scientific 
rationalist and a fanatical Fourierist. M. Pissaref is the only man 
who has openly confessed his sympathy with the “historical ideas” 
of Auguste Comte, and this he did in an article bearing the same 
title which appeared in the Russian Tongue. 

Such is the constitution of Nihilism when subjected to an analysis 
decomposing it into its elements. It is no doubt impeded in its 
progress by many inconsistencies and even self-contradictions ; but 
every impartial observer must admit that although Nihilism does not 
constitute a determinate philosophic whole, yet that its principles 
and tendencies are much more positive (not positivist) than negative. 
if the Nihilists began with a destructive criticism, it was only to 
enable them to introduce with greater enthusiasm and a more ardent 
belief their own rules and doctrines into every part of their teaching 
— into their cosmical conception, politics, social organisation, and 
individual and collective morality. Even the most negative principle 
of Nihilism—viz., that which relates to art—is in a certain sense 
a positive doctrine, because it affirms the inferiority of art to nature. 
And this seems a fitting place to inquire when and how the appella- 
tions “Nihilist” and ‘Nihilism” first made their appearance in 
Russian life and literature. 


M. Benni says, in his article, published some time ago in this 
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Review, “The name owes its origin to one of the most successful 
novels of M. Ivan Turguenef, ‘Fathers and Sons,’ in which the 
author characterises the good sides as well as the foibles of the 
Russian Radical party, which was just then (1861) beginning to 
form itself definitely.” The fact is correctly stated. In the above- 
named novel of M. Turguenef—its real title is not ‘“ Fathers and 
Sons,” but “ Fathers and Children” (O¢zi i dieti)—there occurs the 
following conversation, which first gave rise to this sobriquet :— 


*¢ ¢ What is he ?’ 


**Arcadi smiled. ‘ Uncle, do you want me to tell you what he is at bottom ?’ 

***Do me that pleasure, my dear nephew.’ 

‘* «He is a Nihilist.’ 

‘« «What ?’ asked his father. As to Paul Petrovitch, he raised his knife, on 
the end of which was a small bit of butter, and remained motionless. 

‘** He is a Nihilist,’ repeated Arcadi. 

‘¢¢ A Nihilist,’ said Nicolas Petrovitch. ‘This word must come from the 
Latin nihil—nothing—as far as I can judge; and, consequently, it signifies a 
man who—who recognises nothing.’ 


‘*¢ Or rather who respects nothing,’ said Paul Petrovitch ; and he began again 
to butter his bread. 


**«A man who looks at everything from a critical point of view,’ said Arcadi. 

*** Does not that come to the same thing ?’ asked his uncle. 

‘***No, not at all; a Nihilist is a man who bows before no authority, who 
accepts no principle without examination, no matter what credit the prin- 
ciple has.’ ”—( Transcribed from the American translation.) 


The responsibility of the name, in a philosophical sense, belongs 
thus exclusively to M. Turguenef. Although it was very successful, 
and is now generally adopted, it is, nevertheless, incorrect in a two- 
fold sense: first, because, in philosophical nomenclature, the term 
“Nihilists” was sometimes applied to the followers of Fichte’s 
philosophy, and neither Bazarof nor any genuine Russian Nihilist 
can be placed in this category ; and, secondly, the name is incorrect 
even as a designation applied exclusively to the hero of the novel. 
If he is a Nihilist, he should profess exclusively negative and 
abolitionary doctrines. The story contradicts it manifestly. The 
Nihilist of M. Turguenef possesses very positive qualities and prin- 
ciples, both intellectual and moral. In one case only does he 
deny strongly, viz., when he attacks Russian family institutions 
and peasant communities; but we have already seen, and shall have 
occasion to observe again, that this negation is not a peculiarity of 
Nihilists. M.Turguenef committed a great error in specialising the 
class, of whom his hero was the type, by the name of Nihilist. It 
he really wished to create a man whose ideas and tendencies were 
advocated by Radical literature, he should have taken a “ seminarist,” 
and not a physician brought up in a lay school. The distinction is 
extremely important. Take all the distinguished champions of 
Russian radicalism. M. Chernuishevski is a seminarist, M. Dobro- 
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lubof a seminarist, M. Antonovich a seminarist. The talented Nihil- 
istic novelist, the late M. Pomialovski, was also a seminarist. — 

How is it that only seminarists, and not men of any other extraction, 
erected the standard of Radicalism? It arises from a sociological 
cause. The seminarists, more than any other class of Russian young 
men, have passed through the two introductory phases of theological 
and metaphysical culture, and hence the best developed intellects 
among them experienced a profound desire to enter on the third or 
positive phase. M. Turguenef certainly aimed at producing the 
type of a Radical seminarist,—doubtless, because at that time he 
could only have direct relations with the Radicals of The Contempo- 
rary. But, in spite of his great talent and cultivated wit, he did not 
understand either Chernuishevski or Dobrolubof. It is reported in 
literary circles that he called one of them a simple serpent, and the 
other a spectacled (i.e., hooded) serpent. But while drawing a false 
portrait of the literary Radicals, M. Turguenef has, nevertheless, 
created a real type of Young Russia—the party who, by their 
intellectual and moral development, are opening a new epoch in 
Russian civilisation. In this sense the novel of M. Turguenef is one 
of the greatest productions of our country. 

What I have stated with regard to the false denomination of the 
hero will partly explain why M. Antonovich should have criticised 
the novel (in his review in The Contemporary) with hostile feelings. 
To the followers of M. Chernuishevski, the language of M. Turguenef 
appeared to be alike condemnatory and calumniating. But, in the 
Nihilistic sphere itself, a more judicious opinion was expressed by M. 
Pissaref, who recognised in Bazarof a positive and noble type, and, 
in its creator, a writer who glorified the rising generation. The 
view taken by The Contemporary agreed precisely with the criticism 
of M. Hertzen. The latter does not to this day perceive the real 
significance and beauty of this work, which obtained immense 
success in Russia, and was afterwards translated into French, with 
a preface by M. Prosper Mérimée, and also into English. The 
French friend of M. Turguenef, who is considered in France as a 
perfect connoisseur of Russian literature, life, language, and history, 
says, in his preface (which takes the form of a letter to the editor), 
“You know, monsieur, that for a long time Russia has borrowed her 
fashions and her ideas, which are very often fashions also, from the 
West. France sends her dresses and ribbons. Germany enjoys the 
privilege of supplying her with ideas. Formerly they thought in 
St. Petersburg according to Hegel. At present it is Schopenhauer 
who is in vogue.” 

Bearing in mind what I have stated respecting the foreigh 
Nihilistic authorities, the reader can judge for himself whether 
M. Mérimée, in spite of his great reputation, really knows anything 
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at all about the Russian philosophical movement. _ I am curious to be 
informed by what tokens he can have recognised the predominant 
influence of Schopenhauer upon the Nihilists. The name of this 
metaphysician may possibly be known to those young men who 
study the history of German philosophy; but, as far as Nihilists 
are concerned, Schopenhauer is as remote from them as Moses 
Maimonides or Averrhoes. 

M. Turguenef has not done with the Nihilists yet. About a year 
ago he published a new novel, entitled “Smoke” (Duim), 
which met with as bad reception as “ Fathers and Children” at the 
hands of the followers of M. Chernuishevski, and the editors of The 
Bell. In my opinion this was partly deserved, because, in his cari- 
cature of the Radical young men who live in Germany, and par- 
ticularly at Heidelberg, he makes them appear ridiculous without 
being himself sufficiently acquainted with them. I repeat, that he is 
perfectly familiar with the poetical side of Russian life, with the 
common types of our Slavish nature, but he does not possess much 
special knowledge of what he calls Nihilism. M.Turguenef is better 
acquainted with fashionable Russian generals belonging to the high 
administration than with the Radicals. 

Yet in no work of M. Turguenef’s is the principle of civilisation 
so openly and sincerely proclaimed as in “Smoke,” and hence I regard 


it as more truly the novel of progress than any other in Russian 
literature. But the man who, in this fiction utters the sentiments 
which are dearest to the author himself, Potooghine, is at the same 
time the rudest of Nihilists in all that concerns Russian life, poetry, art, 
and the social virtues. Let us listen to one of his diatribes, in which 
Russian critics have recognised M. Turguenef’s Occidental point of 
view :— 


‘**«T have paid a visit this spring to the Crystal Palace in London, wherein, 
as you know, are assembled specimens of all inventions. It is, so to say, an 
encyclopedia of humanity. I took a walk among all these machines, all these 
instruments, all these statues of great men, and I was struck with the idea 
that, if a nation were suddenly to disappear from the surface of the earth, and 
if, at the same time, everything which this nation had invented were to disap- 
pear from this palace, our good little mother (matuska), orthodox Russia, might 
depart to the infernal regions without loosening a single nail, without deranging 
a single pin: all would remain peaceably in its place, because the samovar, the 
peasants’ shoes (/dpti), and the knout, our most important productions, were 
not even invented by ourselves. The disappearance of the Sandwich Islands 
would produce a greater effect. The natives have invented I know not what 
kind of lances and canoes; the visitors would remark their absence. Our old 
inventions came from the East; our new ones are taken from the West ; and we 
are still continuing to dispute over the originality of our national art and 
industry! Some young men haye even discovered a Russian arithmetic. 
Certainly, as abroad, two and two make four, according to our reasoning; but 
it seems that they do so more evidently.’ ” 


Can any man be more of a Nihilist? And if the author shares in 
L2 
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these opinions respecting Russia, he may with much more right be 
termed a Nihilist than Bazarof himself, because Bazarof only criticises 
the social institutions of the Russian people. But such a negative 
conception of the spirit of his native land may be M. Turguenef’s 
mode of manifesting his sincere affection for it, and his earnest desire 
to see it enter the path of real progress. Personally, I have no doubt 
on this point; but the title of the work, and, above all, the passage I 
am about to quote, would seem rather to imply that M. Turguenef 
considers not merely the progressive evolution of Russia, but even 
that of the whole world, as nothing more than a mirage. The 
romantic hero of the novel,. Litvinof, is returning to Russia, after an 
unfortunate love affair, and thus meditates upon Russian life and 
human life in general :— 


‘©¢Smoke! smoke!’ repeated he many times, and forthwith every- 
thing seemed to him to be nothing but smoke—his own life, Russian life, 
everything human, and especially everything Russian. All is only smoke and 
vapour, thought he; all seems perpetually to change, one image replaces 
another, phenomena succeed to phenomena, but in reality everything remains 
the same; everything falls headlong, hastens we know not where, and vanishes 
without leaving a trace, without having attained anything: the wind has 
blown, everything flies to the opposite side, and commences again without 
cessation the same feverish and sterile game. 

‘‘He called to mind all that had passed under his eyes during the last few 
years, not without thunder and great tumult. ‘Smoke!’ murmured he, 
‘smoke!’ He called to mind the disorderly discussions, the cries of Goubaref’s 
drawing-room (the Radical meeting), the disputes of other people, high and 
low, progressive and retrograde, old and young. ‘Smoke!’ repeated he, 
‘smoke and yapour!’ At length he remembered the famous picnic (of 
fashionable generals, &c.), the remarks and speeches of other statesmen, and 
even everything that Potooghine had extolled. ‘Smoke! smoke! and nothing 


more.’” 

As a literary passage it is clever and eloquent, but its ideas par- 
take of the nature of Buddhism. The author seems inclined to con- 
sider everything, including his own dearest principles on the subject 
of human civilisation, as mere smoke and vapour. 





III. 


Let us now put the question: What does Nihilism actually repre- 
sent, if we take it not as a system, but asa movement? There can 
be no hesitation in replying that it is the leaven of progressive 
evolution in Russia. The peculiar sobriquet affixed to it five years 
ago is now a little ridiculous; because there is no man in Russian 
society, possessing more or less liberal tendencies, in whose mind 
some of the so-called Nihilistic principles are not also found exist- 
ing. Nor can it be otherwise. All progress, whether in Russian 
society or any other, depends upon the emancipation of minds 
through the influence of positive conceptions. Nihilistic doctrines, 
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in spite of their inconsistencies and their alloy of communistic 
idealism, contain a large proportion of sound tendencies, among which 
the first place must be given to the cardinal principle of objective 
investigation. They contain, also, a deep and significant feeling as 
to social duties, without which no society can improve. Russia is 
now a specimen of a country in which individualism does not and 
cannot predominate. Peasants and landed proprietors, merchants 
and workmen, the administration and even the emperor himself,— 
everybody understands what constitutes the social element of pro- 
gress, and in this sense they are all Socialists. Who is there in Russia 
opposed to the sound and popular movement of mutual solidarity ? 
Only the so-called aristocratic party, the landlords, who are the cham- 
pions of ultra-individualism. Look upon modern Russian society atten- 
tively, and you will certainly arrive at the conclusion that you have 
before you the most democratic people in Europe, a people to whom 
the much-hated Socialism does not appear either strange or odious. 
Therefore, the animosity against the Nihilists would be quite absurd 
if it were to express itself in the same manner as heretofore. I 
believe that this name, as a mark of reproach, can be applied only to 
those young men and women who fell into an absolute negation of 
everything that constitutes Russian social life, and preached an un- 
limited communism and a general levelling. Such types are cer- 
tainly possibie, and may exist among Russian ultra-Radicals, but 
their propaganda represents nothing more than a mere idiosyncrasy. 
Adherents of this sect are further characterised by their arrogance 
towards European science and civilisation. When they go abroad, all 
is bad, and worth nothing in their eyes: the only valuable thing in 
the world is the novel of M. Chernuishevski. They have been 
abundantly ridiculed in Russian literature, and now it is time to 
leave them alone. Any further diatribes against Nihilists would 
only be manifestations of personal rancour. 

To those conservatives who indulge in imprecations upon modern 
young men in general, I would repeat what I said five years ago in 
my answer to an article on the rising generation, in the philo-Slavish 
newspaper, The Day—an article in which the writer gave utterance 
to the erroneous opinion that Russian young men stand before 
Russian society “as accused in all senses.” ‘It is time,” said ‘3 
“to have done with this old men’s babbling which reiterates, ‘ The 
modern folk are worth nothing.’ It is time to recognise that what- 
ever the rising generation may become, it will be what time makes it ; 
and if it has no right to boast on account of its youth, it may be 
aware that it possesses not imaginary, but real forces—that it has 
energy, from the simple fact of its tending to do something unknown. 
If it did not seek truth, it would not fall into error. All its ditter- 
sweet enemies and wise advisers contended in their time with the - 
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ancient régime in precisely the same manner, were all equally 
extreme and intolerant, and stood equally before the bar of society 
as ‘ accused in all senses.’” 

A country like Russia, in which all the elements of social life are 
actively at work and evidently in a progressive state, cannot be 
governed by nothing, cannot “ remain much the same,” as has been 
affirmed. The people may be ignorant, their self-reliance small, 
liberty in its germ, the administration badly organised, and the 
Government inconsistent or weak; but if you see, on the whole, a 
real improvement without any serious retrograde step, you must 
accept for this progress the laws of social evolution—laws which are 
everywhere manifested in the world quite independently of any 
given political form of government or any system of administra- 
tion. These social laws dwell in the collective mind of society, and 
are measured by the general state of its intellectual conceptions. If 
the Western journalists and politicians, who speak of the warlike 
views and Panslavish pretensions of Russia, could study its progres- 
sive movement, they would certainly arrive at truer conclusions. It 
cannot, indeed, be denied that the Russian newspapers and a large 
part of society evince Slavish sympathies ; but the tendencies of the 
rising generation are strongly opposed to any idea of warlike politics 
or spoliation. Such peaceful principles constitute a real guarantee, 
based as they are upon the entire harmony of enlightened Russian 
youth with European civilisation and an ardent worship of science 
and social studies. In the young men of the most advanced 
European countries—England, France, and Germany—we see the 
same philosophical, social, political, and moral tendencies which 
manifest themselves in the Russian rising generation. Even all the 
peculiarities of Nihilism may be recognised in the intellectual move- 
ment of the young men of Paris, London, Berlin, and Heidel- 
berg, which gave me the right to say at the beginning of this article 
that Russian Nihilism possesses a serious significance for the whole of 
the civilised world. Its best theorems are deeply rooted in the minds 
of the rising generation of Russia, and only need to be re-organised 
upon a complete and positive system to become sound principles in 
which Europe may find a perpetual pledge against all the anti-civi- 
lised tendencies of the Russian Colossus. 

“You speak of a minority,” will probably be objected to me. 
Very well ; but in what country is the liberal movement carried cn 
by the majority of the people? Is it in France? Is it so even in 
England? Is it in any other land? The long historical evolution 
of our social phase must be worked out by the minority, until its 
intellectual conceptions are shared by the whole of humanity, which 
will then travel in peace and order along the path of progress. 

Prrer Boporvikin. 








THE GOD OF THE POOR. 


THERE was a lord that hight Maltéte, 
Among great lords he was right great, 
On poor folk trod he like the dirt, 
None but God might do him hurt. 


Deus est Deus pauperum. 


With a grace of prayers sung loud and late 
Many a widow’s house he ate, 
Many a poor knight at his hands 
Lost his house and narrow lands. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


He burnt the harvests many a time, 
He made fair houses heaps of lime ; 
Whatso man loved wife or maid 

Of Evil-head was sore afraid. 


Deus est Deus pauperum. 


He slew good men and spared the bad ; 
Too long a day the foul dog had, 
As all dogs will have their day ; 
But God is as strong as man, I say. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


For a valiant knight, men called Bonceur, 
Had hope he should not long endure, 

And gathered to him much good folk, 
Hardy hearts to break the yoke. 


Deus est Deus pauperum. 


But Bonceeur deemed it would be vain 
To strive his guarded house to gain ; 
Therefore, within a little while, 

He set himself to work by guile. 


Deus est Deus pauperum. 


He knew that Maltéte loved right well 
Red gold and heavy ; if from hell 
The devil had cried, ‘‘ Take this gold cup,” 
Down had he gone to fetch it up. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 
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Twenty poor men’s lives were nought 
To him, beside a ring well wrought. 
The pommel of his hunting-knife 
Was worth ten times a poor man’s life. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


A squire new-come from over sea 
Bonceeur called to him privily, 
And when he knew his lord’s intent, 
Clad like a churl therefrom he went. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


But when he came where dwelt Maltéte, 
With few words did he pass the gate, 
For Maltéte built him walls anew, 
And, wageless, folk from field he drew. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


Now passed the squire through this and that, 
Till he came to where Sir Maltéte sat, 
And over red wine wagged his beard, 
Then spoke the squire as one afeard. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“Lord, give me grace, for privily 
I have a little word for thee.” 
“Speak out,” said Maltéte, “have no fear, 
For how can thy life to thee be dear ?” 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“Such a one I know,” he said, 
«Who hideth store of money red.” 
Maltéte grinned at him cruelly. 
“Thou florin-maker, come anigh. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“ F’en such as thou once preached of gold, 
And showed me lies in books full old. 
Nought gat I but evil brass, 
Therefore came he to the worser pass. 

Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“‘ Hast thou will to see his skin ? 
I keep my heaviest marks therein, 
For since nought else of wealth had he, 
I deemed full well he owed it me.” 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 
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“ Nought know I of philosophy,” 
The other said, “ nor do I lie. 
Before the moon begins to shine, 
May all this heap of gold be thine. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


«Ten leagues hence a man there is 
Who seemeth to know little bliss, 
And yet full many a pound of gold 
A dry well nigh his house doth hold. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“« John-a- Wood is he called, fair lord, 
Nor know I whence he hath this hoard.” 
Then Maltéte said, ‘As God made me, 
A wizard over-bold is he! 


Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“It were a good deed, as I am a knight, 

To burn him in a fire bright ; 

This John-a-Wood shall surely die, 

And his gold in my strong chest shall lie. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“This very night I make mine avow, 
The truth of this mine eyes shall know.” 
Then spoke an old knight in the hall, 
“Who knoweth what things may befall ? 


Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“‘T rede thee go with a great rout, 
For thy foes ride right thick about.” 
‘Thou and the devil may keep my foes, 
Thou redest me this gold to lose. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“‘T shall go but with some four or five, 
So shall I take my thief alive. 

For if a great rout he shall see, 

Will he not hide his wealth from me?” 


Deus est Deus pauperum. 


The old knight muttered under his breath, 

“Then mayhap ye shall ride to death.” 

But Maltéte turned him quickly round, 

«Bind me this grey-beard under ground ! 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 
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“Because ye are old, ye think to jape. 
Take heed, ye shall not long escape. 
When I come back safe, old carl, perdie, 
Thine head shall brush the linden-tree.” 


Deus est Deus pauperum. 


Therewith he rode with his five men, 
And Boncceur’s spie, for good leagues ten, 
Until they left the beaten way, 
And dusk it grew at end of day. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


There, in a clearing of the wood, 
Was John’s house, neither fair nor good. 
In a ragged plot anigh, 
Thin coleworts grew but wretchedly. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


John-a-Wood in his doorway sat, 
Turning over this and that, 
And chiefly how he best might thrive, 
For he had will enough to live. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


Green coleworts from a wooden bowl 
He ate; but careful was his soul, 
For if he saw another day, 
Thenceforth was he in Bonceeur’s pay. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


So when he saw how Maltéte came 

He said, “‘ Beginneth now the game!” 

And in the doorway did he stand 

Trembling, with hand joined fast to hand. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


When Maltéte did this carle behold 
Somewhat he doubted of his gold, 

But cried out, ‘‘ Where is now thy store 
Thou hast through books of wicked lore?” 


Deus est Deus pauperum. 


Then said the poor man, right humbly, 
“Fair lord, this was not made by me, 
I found it in mine own dry well, 
And had a mind thy grace to tell. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 
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“Therefrom, my lord, a cup I took 
This day ; that thou thereon might look, 
And know me to be leal and true,” 
And from his coat the cup he drew. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


Then Maltéte took it in his hand, 
Nor knew he aught that it used to stand 
On Bonceeur’s cupboard many a day. 
“Go on,” he said, “and show the way. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“Give me thy gold, and thou shalt live, 
Yea, in my house thou well may’st thrive.” 
John turned about, and ’gan to go 
Unto the wood with footsteps slow. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


But as they passed by John’s woodstack, 
Growled Maltéte, “ Nothing now doth lack 
Wherewith to light a merry fire, 

And give my wizard all his hire.” 


Deus est Deus pauperum. 


The western sky was red as blood, 
Darker grew the oaken-wood ; 
“Thief and carle, where are ye gone ? 
Why are we in the wood alone? 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“ What is the sound of this mighty horn ? 

—Ah, God! that ever I was born! 

The basnets flash from tree to tree ; 

Show me, thou Christ, the way to flee!” 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


Boncceeur it was, with fifty men, 
Maltéte was but one to ten, 
And his own folk prayed for grace, 
With empty hands in that lone place. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“Grace shall ye have,” Bonceeur said, 
« All of you but Evil-head.” 
Lowly could that great lord be. 
Who could pray so well as he ? 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 
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Then could Maltéte howl and cry, 
Little will he had to die. 
Soft was his speech, now it was late, 
But who had will to save Maltéte ? 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


They brought him to the house again, 
And toward the road he looked in vain. 
Lonely and bare was the great highway, 
"Neath the gathering moonlight grey. 

Deus est Deus pauperum. 


They took off his gilt basnet, 
That he should die there was no let; 
They took off his coat of steel, 
A damned man he well might feel. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


“Will ye all be rich as kings, 

Lacking nought of all good things ?” 

“Nothing do we lack this eve ; 

When thou art dead, how can we grieve ?” 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


‘“‘ Let me drink water ere I die, 

None henceforth comes my lips anigh.” 

They brought it him in that bowl of wood. 

He said ‘‘ This is but poor men’s blood!” 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


They brought it him in the cup of gold. 
He said ‘The women I have sold 
Have wept it full of salt for me; 
I shall die gaping thirstily.”’ 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


On the threshold of that poor homestead 
They smote off his Evil-head ; 


* They set it high on a great spear, 


And rode away with merry cheer. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


At the dawn, in lordly state, 

They rode to Maltéte’s castle-gate. 
“ Whoso willeth laud to win 

Make haste to let your masters in!” 


Deus est Deus pauperum. 
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Forthwith opened they the gate, 
No man was sorry for Maltéte. 
Bonceeur conquered all his lands, 
A good knight was he of his hands. 


Deus est Deus pauperum. 


Good men he loved, and hated bad ; 
Joyful days and sweet he had; 
Good deeds did he plenteously ; 
Beneath him folk lived frank and free. 
Deus est Deus pauperum.. 


He lived long, with merry days ; 
None said aught of him but praise. 
God on him have full mercy ; 
A good knight merciful was he. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


The great lord, called Maltéte, is dead ; 
Grass grows above his feet and head, 
And a holly-bush grows up between 
His rib-bones, gotten white and clean. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


A carle’s sheep-dog certainly 
Is a mightier thing than he. 
Till London-Bridge shall cross the Nen, 
Take we heed of such-like men. 
Deus est Deus pauperum. 


Wittram Morris. 











MR. DISRAELI, THE NOVELIST. 


Mr. Disraett the English statesman, and Mr. Disraeli the cosmo- 
politan Jittérateur, may be one and the same man, but the different 
phases which each side presents of the same personality awaken 
very different sentiments in the critic. If, in the present heat 
and growing antagonism which are the forerunners of a national 
and historical election, any politician in his more temperate moods, 
apart from the necessities of action, wishes to indulge in a strange 
psychological treat, let him spend his idle minutes for the next 
few months reading slowly through Mr. Disraeli’s random pro- 
ductions, from “ Vivian Grey,” written in 1826, some forty-two years 
ago, and the later “ Popanilla,” downwards. ‘“ Le jeu lui vaudra 
la chandelle.” He will not regret the dedication of his minutes. 

“ Vivian Grey,” ‘ Popanilla,’ “ Alroy,’ “The Revolutionary 
Epick,” “‘ Venetia,” “ Henrietta Temple,” “ Alarcos,” ‘“ Coningsby,” 
“Sybil,” “Contarini Fleming,” “Ixion in Heaven,” “ Tancred ;” 
what a strange catalogue of works teeming with worldliness, 
masquerade, devilry, and all-pervading scorn, to have been the 
offspring of the future Prime Minister of philistine Great Britain, 
and, stranger still, his stepping-stones to power. Strange that a 
country priding itself, above all things, upon its simplicity, can- 
dour, and sincerity, upon the bluffness and straightforwardness of the 
good old ideal English gentleman, but, and in an especial manner, 
on its love of a white light, that such a country should have slowly 
nursed into supreme power a man above all things of literary gaud 
—a man in whom the coldest, hardest, the most cynical and scornful 
intellect scarcely controls an imagination which revels in colour, 
brocade, and literary spangle, and with a revelry which the reader feels 
to be one of physical, almost sensual, delight—this, indeed, is passing 
strange. Is it not stranger still that the gaud and glitter which 
are not, indeed, the whole of Mr. Disraeli’s literary genius, but yet 
in and of its ultimate essence, should have been the very part which 
grew with his mental growth, and appeared least of all in his literary 
youth, while his scorn meets the reader face to face, full-fledged and 
erect in his first-known work and first-known character ? One would 
have thought that glitter and spangle would have been the early passion 
of the youth, scorn the later passion of the man. Yet not so. The scorn 
has remained. But the style of “ Vivian Grey,” at all events in the 
opening chapters, can hardly be called in any sense gaudy. It is 
rather stern, almost chaste, as might be the early bud of some tropical 
flower, waiting to flash out into rainbow glory and tropical glamour. 
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But the scorn of “ Vivian Grey,” and of Mr. Disraeli the author, is 
already full-blown in his first work, and in the full-blown scorn, 
also full-blown, you may see the irony of Mr. Disraeli’s own fate, as 
the future man of action and the future man of success. 
‘* Chapeau bas, chapeau bas! 
Gloire au Marquis de Carabas ! ” 

“Yes!” as Vivian discovers at the very threshold of his life, “ we 
must mix with the herd [ note “the herd | ; we must enter into their 
feelings ; we must humour their weaknesses; we must sympathise 
with the sorrows (that we do not feel), and share the merriment 
(of fools). Oh, yes! to rule men we must be men; to prove that we 
are strong we must be weak ; to prove that we are giants we must be 
dwarfs, even as the Eastern genius was hid in the charmed bottle. Our 
wisdom must be concealed under folly, and our constancy under 
caprice.”’ He continues :— 

“T have been often struck by the ancient tales of Jupiter’s visits to 
the earth. In these fanciful adventures the god bore no indication 
of the thunderer’s glory, but was a man of low estate, a herdsman, a 
hind, often even an animal To govern man even the god 
appeared to feel as a man, and sometimes, as a beast, was apparently 
influenced by their vilest passions. Mankind, then, is my great 
game.” 

Mankind his great game! Fine game, certainly; very fine 
game. Not, you observe, humanity his end. No, that were too 
plebeian, too vulgar, too—well yes—too contemptible for a high- 
born soul. But “a game,” a noble game, and that game only 
“mankind.” And this is not all. To play that game, you (the 
god) must, if only you have the brains, or the blood and brains, or 
the blood and wealth and brains, descend from your godhead and be 
even a beast. For what end? ‘To bless mankind? No; to govern 
man. That is, not to raise man, but to govern him; not to love 
your neighbour as yourself, but, if need be, to become yourself a 
beast, in order to keep your neighbour where he is and prevent 
him from becoming better himself, and thereby encroaching upon 
your imaginary godhead. 

Such was Vivian Grey’s ideal. And at the well-known private 
school of Burnsley Vicarage, of course, with such an ideal, in 
a very few days Vivian Grey was “decidedly the most popular 
fellow in the school.” He was “so dashing, so devilishly good- 
tempered, so completely up to everything!” But the young god, 
in the worship of his own divinity, loses no time in practising his 
own maxim and playing the beast. This devilish good-tempered 
young fellow no sooner is introduced to Burnsley Vicarage than he 
establishes the new theory that the ushers were to be considered 
by the boys as a species of upper servants; were to be treated with 
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civility, certainly, as all servants are by gentlemen; but that no 
further attention was to be paid to them, and that any fellow con- 
versing voluntarily with an usher was to be cut dead by the whole 
school. One of “these creatures,” one Mallett, returns the com- 
pliment by stopping some private theatricals of which Vivian Grey 
was the promoter. Vivian Grey falls into disgrace, and, rather 
against the probabilities of schoolboy nature, is forsaken by most of 
his friends, one only venturing to stretch friendship so far as to 
advise Vivian not to return to the school after the holidays. Not 
return! Vivian inwardly vows both return and revenge on the “un- 
grateful fools.” He does return, haughtily eschews all intercourse 
with his schoolfellows, allies himself closely with Mallett, contrives 
to make Mallett so odious by means of a subtle tyranny, suggested and 
supplied by Vivian himself, that a plot is formed to inflict summary 
vengeance upon both. Vivian draws out a pistol to defend himself, 
but invites the conspirators to slake their vengeance on “ yonder 
hound.” 

Vivian Grey expelled, returns home to his father—an elegant 
scholar, in learned ease, in whom critics have been pleased to dis- 
cover the ideal portrait of Mr. Disraeli, the father. Certain it is that 
the scorn which plays round even Mr. Grey, the father and scholar, 
is touched with a certain tenderness rarely found in Mr. Disraeli’s 
treatment of other characters. Be this as it may, Mr. Grey naturally 
wishes Vivian to go to Oxford. But Vivian, after groping his 
way in youthful fever through the medley of platonic dreams, finds 
the inexplicable longings of his soul suddenly explained by 
‘stumbling upon a branch of study certainly the most delightful 
in the world—rnHE stupy oF PoLitics. He paces his chamber in 
an agitated spirit, and pants for the Senate.” ‘He was already 
a cunning reader of human hearts; and felt conscious that his was 
a tongue which was born to guide human beings. The idea of 
Oxford to such an individual was an insult.” ‘In England, per- 
sonal distinction is the only passport to the society of the great. 
Whether this distinction arise from fortune, family, or talent, is 
immaterial ; but certain it is, to enter into high society a man must 
either have blood, a million, or a genius.” Vivian Grey stops to 


inquire, in the plenitude of his ambition, in what manner he ca» 
obtain his magnificent ends :— 


‘* The Bar—pooh ; law and bad jokes till we are forty; and then, with the 
most brilliant success, the prospect of gout and a coronet. Besides, to succeed 
as an advocate, I must be a great lawyer; and to be a great lawyer, I must 
give up my chance of being a great man. The Services in war-time are fit 
only for desperadoes (and that truly am I); but, in peace, are fit only for fools. 
The Church is morerational. Let mesee. I should certainly act like Wolsey ; 
but the thousand-and-one chances against me! And truly I feel my destiny 
should not lie on a chance. Were I the son of a millionaire, or a noble, I 
might have all. Curse on my lot! that the want of a few rascal counters, and 
the possession of a little rascal blood, should mar my fortunes!” 
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And so he arrives at the thought, “At this moment, how many 
a powerful noble wants only wit to be a minister! and what wants 
‘Vivian Grey’ to attain the same end? That noble’s influence.” 
Then follows the picture of the nobleman, upon whose back Vivian, 
having caught him, saddles the pack of his future fortunes—Sidney 
Lorraine, Marquis of Carabas, “servile,” “pompous,” “indefatigable,” 
“loquacious,” to whom, “after revelling in his fair proportion of 
commissionerships and under-secretaryships, and the rest of the 
milk and honey of the political Canaan, the apex of the pyramid 
of his ambition had at length become visible; for Sidney Lorraine 
became president of a board, and wriggled into the adytum of the 
cabinet.”” Who does not remember the brilliant scorn with which 
Mr. Disraeli describes the dinner-party at which Vivian Grey 
captures his pompous prey and bondsman; how he invented passages 
from Bolingbroke on the spot, to rescue the Marquess from argu- 
mentative defeat; how he played off the weakness of a weak M.P. 
against the puzzled scholarship of his own father; how he fixed his 
acquaintance with the Marquess by teaching that pompous and 
servile nobleman to “ mull Moselle,”’ and persuading him that he had 
been the quintessence of wit, the cream of philosophy, and the flower 
of statesmanship ? 

“Well, I must be gone,” said the fascinated noble; “I really have 
not felt in such spirits for some time; I almost fear I have been 
vulgar enough to be amusing, eh! eh! eh!—but you young men 
are sad fellows, eh! eh! eh! Don’t forget to call on me. Good 
evening! And Mr. Vivian Grey! Mr. Vivian Grey!” said his 
lordship, returning, “you'll not forget the receipt you promised 
me for making tomahawk punch ?” 

“Certainly not, my lord,” said the young man; “only it must be 
invented first,” thought Vivian, as he took up his light to retire. 
“ But never mind, never mind,— 

‘ Chapeau bas, chapeau bas! 
Gloire au Marquis de Carabas!’” 

Here we already have the first note of that intellectual scorn 
which Mr. Disraeli from the first poured upon the very men whom 
not he himself, perhaps, but fate was preparing to make the tools 
and stepping-stones of his own personal success. Vaguely, then, and 
as in a prophetic dream of youthful blood, he saw a vision of political 
action; and yet now, on reflection, he must see, as well as idle 
outsiders, with what a curious irony the rising sun of his own 
imagination threw the long shadow of his own ideal of success before 
him. The man who in early life painted Vivian Grey and the 
Marquess of Carabas, who poured out the vials of his scorn on the 
political machinery of the constitutional system in which he aspired 
to shine, who made Taper and Tadpole household words of national 
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ridicule, who coined the word “dukism” to laugh it to scorn, is the 
man who has used all these baubles in turn for his own ends. Surely, 
more wonderful still, he has used publicly what he trampled under 
foot publicly, and, doing both publicly in public, has maintained the 
mingled gravity of Cidipus with the insouciance and diablerie of 
Robert Macaire. 

In 1847 the Edinburgh Review, writing with deferential criticism of 
Mr. Disraeli’s ‘“‘Tancred,” exclaims parenthetically, “ Why will 
Mr. Disraeli be’ so fond of dukes?” Mr. Disraeli’s fondness for 
dukes has lived to wear a very curious aspect. He has filled his 
Cabinet with dukes, it is true. But, in private, politicians and literary 
men of all shades go about chuckling at the thought that, after all, 
“Dizzy is the man to snub a duke.” To snub a duke for the sake 
of snubbing a duke is a poor amusement. Mr. Disraeli is above that. 
Still, there is the popular idea. 

“One day or ten years,” said a witty Frenchwoman, speaking of 
the discovery of hidden springs of character ; “all the intermediate 
stages are deceptive.” She meant to say that, in our study of 
personality, if the first day does not tell us all, we must wait many 
years before the true key to it is found. All is linked together, but 
the central parts are apt to be obscured by the redundant detail. 
Vivian Grey managing the Marquess of Carabas, and Mr. Disraeli 
filling his Cabinet with dukes to pilot Mr. Bright’s Reform Bill 
through Parliament, with perfect gravity, in the face of a country 
open-mouthed with astonishment, have as little in common, it is true, 
as a man’s life at sixty with his love-letters at sixteen. But the 
analogy is at least one of the Curiosities of Literature. When Vivian 
Grey went gaily to bed, saying that his “tomahawk punch” must 
be “invented first,” he little knew that he was uttering the epigram 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867. 

Mr. Thackeray says somewhere, that the world is like a looking- 
glass. ‘Smile at it, it smiles at you; weep, and it weeps; strike it, 
it strikes you.” It may seem that Mr. Disraecli’s marvellous personal 
success in the face of his universal scorn is in contradiction to the 
rule. But in truth it affords a curious illustration of the law. Mr. 
Disraeli scorned the world, and used it. The world Mr. Disraeli 
scorned, scorned him and—used him too. There is a strange 
sadness underlying all Mr. Thackeray’s scorn. His preface to 
“Vanity Fair” has tears in it. They do not lie near the surface, but 
they are there. If Mr. Thackeray scorned the world he analysed, 
he never used it. The world never used him. 

But when we speak of Mr. Disraeli’s scorn, there is one qualifi- 
cation which ought to be made. He is, in the very midst of his 
passionate pursuit of success, indifferent; he mocks, he uses his 
dissecting-knife remorsely, he glories and exults in his rolling and 
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reckless fire. But he is not malevolent. He does not hate those whom 
he scorns. There is, it must be owned, a breadth of temper, a 
catholicity of indifference, a contemptuous gipsy-fun through all his 
invective, and with all his mockery, which go a long way to explain 
the tolerance extended to him by the very victims of his satire. He 
is unscrupulous, not cruel ; reckless, not malignant ; Mephistophilean, 
not fiendish. In one of his earlier and most original works, “Captain 
Popanilla,” there is a peculiar phrase of his, true enough in too many 
senses, which shows that his scorn, like a many-bladed knife, cuts in 
all directions. He speaks of THAT LITTLE BEING, CALLED A GREAT 
MAN. The phrase is expressive. It fits every aspect of Vivian Grey 
in his ideal of self-glorification. And yet Mr. Disraeli is fond of 
Vivian, and admires “the graceful, lively lad, with the devil of a 
tongue.” If he allows a little of his scorn to play round him, yet 
he likes him, and lets the reader feel that Vivian Grey is one of his 
imaginative pets. But it would be difficult, perhaps, through all the 
gallery of his characters, to find one which at any time excites his 
moral hatred, or anything which approaches even to hidden pity or 
regret. 

Much stress has been laid on the fact that Mr. Disraeli started in 
political life as a Radical. He did so, no doubt, ostensibly; and 
his conversion to the Tory side did not seem to have been the 
gradual effect and slow growth of conviction, but rather a brilliant 
strategical movement executed at the right moment. Be this as it 
may, one thing is certain—that if Mr. Disraeli ever was.a Radical, 
he never was a Radical in the sense which we attribute to that word 
now. Mr. Disraeli in “ Vivian Grey ” is as full-fledged a Tory in 
the essence of his temper as it is possible to be. The gay and glitter- 
ing scorn of the “ herd,” the sunny insolence of “ blood, wealth, and 
brains,” the hidden and intimate sympathy with the worst side of 
the very classes he satirises, and to which he belongs, all these are 
as far as possible removed from the earnest and settled convictions 
of the men who are called Radicals only because of their determina- 
tion to subordinate the insolence of class ascendency to the require- 
ments of humanity. Eighteen years later, when Mr. Disraeli wrote 
“Coningsby,” to prove that “Toryism was not a phrase,” and, 
wrapping the political dandy in the mantle of the prophet, solemnly 
declared that ‘‘the Church is a sacred corporation for the promulga- 
tion and maintenance in Europe of certain Asian principles, which, 
although local in their birth, are of divine origin, and of universal 
and eternal application,” he wrote in deeper tones, and makes 
Coningsby proclaim the “ heroic principle ” against “the moderate 
feelings and little thoughts of our civilisation, so much vaunted.” 
But it is observable here, as elsewhere, that the idea at the root of 
all this rhodomontade is not to do a great deed or carry out a vast 
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undertaking, because that deed is intrinsically worth performing, or 
because the undertaking is worth achieving, but for the sake of 
having done a great deed—in other words, of having been the doer 
of a great deed oneself. It follows, that as the necessity for 
admiration and worship is the complement and correlative of this 
desire to be above the herd, and as without the herd there would be 
nobody to worship and admire the would-be hero in his would-be 
heroism, so of course the herd must be conciliated. How? We 
know the answer. By the promise of fat pastures, and gentle 
pre-eminent shepherds, wielding golden staves, always on condi- 
tion that the herd will consent to remain the herd, and will 
submit to the tacit understanding that it will not endeavour to 
be anything but the herd. This is the essence of the Young 
Englandism of Mr. Disraeli’s earlier days. And there is nothing 
in this respect in the spirit of Coningsby which would not have 
suited Vivian Grey. The true spirit of Radicalism, whatever its 
methods, and whether at any moment its action be wise or un- 
wise, apathetic or excessive, is the exact antithesis to this spirit. 
Radicalism aspires to make the largest possible number of individuals 
participators in the benefits which civilisation, by the example of the 
smaller number, has proved to be at all events possible, morally, 
intellectually, and materially. The true Tory says, “You are not 
so good, or so great, or so well off, as I. But things are best as they 
ure. We might go further, and fare worse. Quieta non movere. 
Let us stay where we are.” The Radical says, “I see crowds of 
men worse off than I am, materially, morally, intellectually. Every 
one of them is as good as I in the eyes of humanity. By what means 
can I extend the blessings, small as they are, which I enjoy, to every 
individual in that crowd?” And in all this it is the ultimate 
principle, the vanishing-point of converging views, which must be 
kept in sight. No man in his senses, with any knowledge or any 
experience, Radical any more than Tory, believes that absolute 
equality, physical, moral, intellectual, or material, is even possible. 
It is the tendency of his political action, in each case, at any given 
moment, and his ultimate ideal, latent or avowed, which distin- 
guish the typical Tory from the typical Radical. No man in a 
country like this can be a purely typical Tory or a purely typical 
Radical; but in proportion as a politician approximates to one or 
the other type, so in the main will he answer to one or the other 
definition. The other day the Globe, answering a Radical writer 
who asked, simply enough, if there was any reason why a blacksmith 
should not be as cultivated as a peer, retorted with the triumphant 
question—whether the blacksmith should be made a peer? The 
writer in the Globe, who imagined this refutation, must have had 
some excellent champagne-cup at his side, and laughed two or three 
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Homeric laughs between the puffs of his cigar, after he had written 
down his happy thought. If every blacksmith had “the manners, 
and the temper, and the cultivation of a peer,” probably the only 
man left in the country who cared a pin whether every blacksmith 
~ was a peer, or every peer a blacksmith, would be the writer in the 
Globe. What the Radical writer was driving at was not the establish- 
ment of a factitious equality between peer and peasant. The tendency 
of his whole argument was to show that peer and squire and 
manufacturer, instead of listening to the counsels of class-selfish- 
ness, and debating for generations what modicum of education 
bestowed upon the lower orders would leave rents and wages intact, 
and yield the maximum of productive labour and unquestioning 
servility, ought rather, even on the principle of cold calculation, to 
have thrown themselves upon the policy of elevation, which, accord- 
ing to the Radical view, is at once the true policy of safety, the 
professedly true policy of Christianity, and certainly the true policy 
of humanity. 

It is admitted that the Toryism of Young England was not the 
Toryism of the hard and brazen wire-pullers of the last generation. 
Nor, although at bottom the spirit which conceived “ Vivian Grey” 
is also latent in “ Coningsby,” would it be fair to say that “Con- 
ingsby”’ and “ Vivian Grey” resemble one another. There are 
passages and aspirations in “Coningsby” which, if read without any 
other context, seem far enough from any Toryism whatever. Nothing 
can be more generous in tone than Coningsby’s celebrated conversa- 
tion with Lord Monmouth. 


** You go with your family, sir,’ Lord Monmouth says, ‘like a gentle- 
man; you are not to consider your opinions, like a philosopher or a political 
adventurer.’ 

‘“«« Yes, sir,’ said Coningsby, with animation; ‘but men going with their 
families like gentlemen, and losing sight of every principle on which the society 
of this country ought to be established, produced the Reform Bill.’ 

<2 the Reform Bill!’ said Lord Monmouth; ‘if the Duke had not 
quarrelled with Lord Grey on a Coal Committee, we should never have had the 
Reform Bill. And Grey would have gone to Ireland.’ 

‘“‘* You are in as great peril now as you were in 1830,’ said Coningsby. 

***No, no, no,’ said Lord Monmouth; ‘the Tory party is organised now; 
they will not catch us napping again: these Conservative associations have 
done the business.’ 

‘*« But what are they organised for?’ said Coningsby. ‘At the best to turn 
out the Whigs. And when you have turned out the Whigs, what then? You 
may get your ducal coronet, sir. But a duke now is not so great a man asa 
baron was but a century back. We cannot struggle against the irresistible 
stream of circumstances. Power has left our order; this is not an age for fac- 
titious aristocracy. As for my grandmother’s barony, I should look upon the 
termination of its abeyance in my favour as the act of my political extinction. 
What we want, sir, is not to fashion new dukes and furbish up old baronies, but to 
establish great principles, which may maintain the realm and secure the happiness 
of the people. Let me see authority once more honoured ; a solemn reverence 
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again the habit of our lives: let me see property acknowledging, as in the old 
days of fuith, that labour is twin-brother, and the essence of all tenure is the 
performance of duty; let results such as these be brought about, and let me 
participate, however feebly, in the great fulfilment, and public life then indeed 
becomes a noble career, and a seat in Parliament an enviable distinction.’ 

‘<«T tell you what it is, Harry,’ said Lord Monmouth, very dryly, ‘members 
of this family may think as they like, but they must act as I please.’” 


Mr. Disraeli painted Coningsby for a purpose, and in this honeyed 
and magniloquent outburst of young generosity on the part of Con- 
ingsby, it is impossible not to feel that Mr. Disraeli himself 
is smiling slightly through his own words at the youthful enthusiast. 
“The old days of faith,’ “property and labour twin-brothers,” 
“establishment of great principles,” “solemn reverence the habit 
of our lives,” “feeble participation in great fulfilments,” &c., not 
at all bad this from the author of “ Ixion” and “ Popanilla.” 

Still it would be unfair to deny Mr. Disraeli’s sympathy with his 
young heroes. It must be confessed, that whether, as some think, he 
be a great man, or, as others think, only a very clever man, he has 
one undeniable characteristic of magnanimity : if he attacks and de- 
fies the strong and great, he is kind and considerate to the young— 
gentle and chivalrous towards youth and beauty. And this is no 
histrionic assumption on his part. It peeps out in small things, and 
in spite of him. It was my lot, many years ago, to be present ata 
small scene, which, as it places this feeling of Mr. Disraeli’s in an 
amiable light, may be described without impropriety. It was after a 
dinner-party. The hostess was sitting chatting with Mr. Disraeli, 
and by her side stood a boy of about eleven years of age, her son. 
Near the trio sat the boy’s tutor. The conversation turned somehow 
upon Homer, and, some allusion having been made to his blindness, 
the boy inquired who was meant. Upon this the tutor, apparently 
taken by surprise at his pupil’s ignorance, asked, with a certain lofty 
reproach, “‘ What! don’t you remember the blind old man?” The 
boy, confused in the presence of his mother, a formidable critic, and of 
the great man, her still more formidable guest, stammered a negative; 
and, on being told what he ought to have known, modestly apologised 
for being ignorant that Homer was blind. The incident would have 
been forgotten but for the sudden revelation of Mr. Disraeli’s feel- 
ing and countenance. He was sitting, as is his wont, with veiled 
expression and impenetrable mask ; but when the tutor, to the public 
confusion of his defenceless pupil, asked the unlucky question, Mr. 
Disraeli gave him one rapid look, his eye shot out a sudden ray, 
a gleam of quick intelligence passed over the mask. All was gonein 
the tick of a second, but not the meaning of the look. It meant, as 
plainly as words could have put it, “What! air your little learning, 
and distress a poor young boy publicly before his mother’s guests! 
Pedant!” Should these lines meet the poor pedagogue’s eye, I 
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humbly beg his pardon for recalling the circumstance at his expense. 
Probably by this time he is able to review it as calmly as I do, if, 
indeed, he should have the slightest recollection of it. 

It is not against the young, therefore, the weak, and the defenceless 
that Mr. Disraeli gives free play to his scorn. If any one wishes to 
understand his true temper and Promethean devilry, let him study 
“Txion” in its matchless cynicism and inimitable impertinence. 
Ixion, shunned by mankind, is compassionated by Jove, and carried to 
heaven. The opening sentences suggest what Mr. Disraeli’s writing, 
by-the-bye, so often does suggest—that he is laughing in his sleeve 
at many things, but first of all at his reader :— 

“The thunder groaned, the wind howled, the rain fell in hissing 
torrents, impenetrable darkness covered the earth.” There is an 
impudent phrenetic crack in the style of such an opening which 
disarms the affronted reader by the very excess of the writer’s impu- 
dence. 

“ A blue and forky flash darted a momentary light over the land- 
scape. A Doric temple rose in the centre of a small and verdant 
plain,” &e., &e. 

A white flash of lightning would have been more likely to lend a 
momentary light to the landscape. But Mr. Disraeli has a lurid 
imagination, and made it b/ue. In the “ Infernal Marriage,”’ Pluto’s 
coal-black horses wear blood-red manes and tails, and are shod with 
rubies, which, if gorgeous, are not inappropriate. In “ Popanilla,’’ at 
sunset in the Fantaisian Island, “upon each mountain peak a lion 
starts forward, stretches his proud tail, and, bellowing to the sun, 
scours back exulting to the forest ””—a picture than which it would 
be difficult to conceive one that slapped the reader’s credulity in the 
face with more luxurious insult. 

And here one can hardly help noticing not the least riddle among 
all the many riddles in Mr. Disraeli’s strange personality. To look 
at him walking in, or walking out, of the House of Commons, 
getting up to speak, or sitting down to listen, or wrapped for hours 
in the same solemn, grave, white, lofty, melancholy, and impenetrable 
mask, as motionless, and blank, and full of meaning as the fabled 
Sphinx, who would suppose that the man’s imagination was full, or 
had been full, of the ragged and rollicking devilry of his own Ixion, 
and that good-humoured contempt for his audience which a magician 
feels for the crowd he courts? That faultless walk and faultless figure, 
those slightly-raised shoulders, raised to the level of the importance 
of himself and circumstance, that slightly-depressed head, depressed 
as if in proud deference to that house and country, to rule which has 
been the end of his life—who would think that they belonged to a 
man whose scorn had paddled round the whole known world, arro- 
gantly slippered in jaunty dishabille ? 
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Jove to Ixion :— 


‘** Who art thou that hast no other friend than Jove ?’ 

‘**¢ One whom all mankind unite in calling a wretch.’ 

‘*« Art thou a philosopher ?’ 

“<<Tf philosophy be endurance. But, for the rest, I was sometime a king 
and am now a scatterling.’ 

‘* « How do they call thee ?’ 

‘« « Txion of Thessaly.’ 

‘« «Txion of Thessaly! I thought he wasa happy man. I heard that he was 
just married.’ 

‘«« Father of gods and men !—for I deem thee such—Thessaly is not Olympus. 
Conjugal felicity is only the portion of the immortals !’ 

«Hem !—What! was Dia jealous, which is common,—or false, which is 
commoner,—or both, which is commonest ?’ 

‘“«*Tt may be neither. We quarrelled about nothing. Where there is little 
sympathy or too much, the splitting of a straw is plot enough for a domestic 
tragedy. Iwas careless, her friends stigmatised me as callous; she cold, her 
friends styled her magnanimous. Public opinion was all on her side, merely 
because I did not choose that the world should interfere between me and my 
wife. Dia took the world’s advice upon every point, and the world decided 
that she always acted rightly. However, life is life, either in a palace or a 
cave. . . . Iam glad you ordered it to leave off thundering.’ 

‘*** A cool dog this. And Dia left thee ?’ 

‘**No; I left her.’ 

*©*¢ What? Craven!’ 

***Not exactly. The truth is—’tis a long story. I was over head and ears 
in debt.’ 

‘*** Ah! that accounts for everything. Nothing is so harassing as the want of 
money. But what lucky fellows you mortals are, with your post-obits! We 
immortals are deprived of this resource. I was obliged to get up a rebellion 
against my father, because he kept me so short, and could not die.’ 

*** You could have married for money. I did.’ 

‘**T had no opportunity. There was so little female society in those days. 
When I came out, there were no heiresses except the Parca, confirmed old 
maids; and no very rich old dowager, except my grandmother, old Terra.’ 

«Just the thing; the older, the better. However, I married Dia, the 
daughter of Deioneus, with a prodigious portion; but, after the ceremony, the 
old gentleman would not fulfil his part of the contract without me giving up my 
stud. Can you conceive anything more unreasonable? I smothered my resent- 
ment at the time ; for the truth is, my tradesmen all renewed my credit on the 
strength of the match, and so we went on very well for a year; but at last they 
began to smell a rat, and grew importunate. I entreated Dia to interfere ; but 
she was a paragon of daughters, and always took the side of her father. If she 
had only been dutiful to her husband, she would haye been a perfect woman. 
At last I invited Deioneus to the Larissa races, with the intention of conciliating 
him. The unprincipled old man bought the horse that I had backed, and by 
which I intended to have redeemed my fortunes, and withdrew it. My book 
was ruined. I dissembled my rage. I dug a pit in our garden, and filled it 
with burning coals. As my father-in-law and myself were taking a stroll after 
dinner, the worthy Deioneus fell in (by mere accident). Dia proclaimed me as 
the murderer of her father, and, as a satisfaction to her wounded feelings, 
earnestly requested her subjects to decapitate her husband. She certainly was 
the best of daughters. There was no withstanding public opinion, an infuriated 
rabble, and a magnanimous wife at the same time. They surrounded my 
palace; I cut my way through the greasy-capped multitude, sword in hand, 
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and gained a neighbouring court, where I solicited my brother-princes to purify 
me of the supposed murder. If Ihad only murdered a subject, they would have 
supported me against the people; but Deioneus being a crowned head, like 
themselves, they declared they would not countenance so immoral a being as 
his son-in-law. And so, at length, after much wandering, and after much 


wondering, I am here, Jove, in much higher society than I ever expected to 
mingle.’ 


‘«* Well, thou art a frank dog.’ ” 


Thereupon Jove asks Ixion to come and “spend a few weeks with 
us in heaven ;” adding, in the best vein of Mr. Disraeli’s diablerie, 
“T hardly know whether our life will suit you. We dine at sunset ; 
for Apollo is so much engaged, that he cannot join us sooner, and 
no dinner goes off well without him. In the morning you are your 
own master, and must find amusement where you can. Diana will 
show you some tolerable sport. Do you shoot?” On his way to 
heaven, Ixion having asked with quiet nonchalance “how he was 
to get there,” and Jupiter having handed him over to the care of 
Mercury, the two worthies have an interesting chat, in the course 
of which Mercury remarks that “travel cures us of care. Seeing 
much, we feel little, and learn how very petty are all those great 
affairs which cost us such anxiety.” “I feel that already myself,” 
answered Ixion. “ Floating in this blue ether, what the devil is my 
wife to me, and her dirty earth? My persecuting enemies seem so 
many pismires; and as for my debts, which have occasioned me so 
many brooding moments, honour and infamy, credit and beggary, 
seem to me alike ridiculous.” ‘Your mind is opening, Ixion,” 
answers Mercury, condescendingly: “you will soon be a man of 
the world. To the left, and keep clear of that star.” ‘ Who lives 
there?” “The Fates know, not I. Some low people, who are 
trying to shine into notice. *Tis a parvenu planet, and only sprang 
up into space within this century. We don’t visit them.” Ixion, 
introduced to the goddesses, creates universal interest among them. 
Juno’s haughty heart is touched. Minerva makes Ixion write in 
her album. The words are suggestive. 

“] HAVE SEEN THE WORLD, AND MORE THAN THE WORLD. I HAVE 
STUDIED THE HEART OF MAN, AND NoW I coNSORT WITH IMMORTALS. 
THE FRUIT OF MY TREE OF KNOWLEDGE IS PLUCKED, AND IT IS 
vais, “Adbentares are to the adventurous,’ ” 

Then follows a very pretty adventure with Juno; and Ixion, bound 
on the classical wheel, defies the cruelty of the celestial despot. 

It would be impossible, except by quoting the whole of it, to do 
justice to “Ixion,”’ and the scorn it breathes, in every line, of the 
fashionable world. There is an ease about it, a fertility of resource, 
a cool felicity of brazen impertinence, and an indefinable flavour 
of the philosophical Robert Macaire, scorning everything, yet 
determined to use to the uttermost everything he scorns, which 
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even another Lucian would scareely surpass. Many parts, too, of the 
comedy are inimitably happy, and in nothing more so than in the way 
in which Mr. Disraeli contrives to make classical details the vehicle 
of his modern satire. In the “Infernal Marriage,” on her way to 
Hades in her ‘“‘ sublime elopement,” Proserpine innocently “ thinks 
she will like Cerberus: she is fond of dogs.” But when she sees 
“the celebrated watch-dog of hell,” her horror and disgust are in 
the highest degree comical; and Mr. Disraeli instantly improves the 
occasion by describing a fashionable honeymoon squabble. 

“The monster!” exclaimed Proserpine. 

“My love!” exclaimed Pluto, with astonishment. 

“The hideous brute!” 

“My dear!” exclaimed Pluto. 

“ He shall never touch me!” 

“ Proserpine !” 

“Don’t touch me with that hand. You never shall touch me, if 
you allow that disgusting animal to lick your hand.” 

“T beg to inform you that there are few beings of any kind for 
whom I have a greater esteem than that faithful and affectionate 
beast.” : 

“Oh! if you like Cerberus better than me, I have no more to say,” 
exclaimed the bride, bridling up with great indignation. 

“‘My Proserpine is perverse,” replied Pluto; “her memory has 
scarcely done me justice.” 

“T am sure you said you liked Cerberus better than anything in 
the world,” continued the goddess, with a voice trembling with 
passion. 

“T said no such thing,” replied Pluto, somewhat sternly. 


“T see how it is,” re lied Proserpine, with a sob, “you are tired 
? ? 
of me.” 


“* My beloved !” 

“T never expected this.” 

She wants him to shoot Cerberus. Pluto rebels. Then follows 
the exquisite passage :— 

“Ts it such a mighty favour? Is it anything unreasonable? Is 
there, indeed, in my entreaty anything so vastly out of the way ? 
The death of a dog, a disgusting animal, which has already shaken 
my nerves to pieces; and if ever (here she hid her face in his 
breast) —if ever that event should occur, which both must desire, 
my Pluto, Iam sure the very sight of that horrible beast will—I 
dare not say what it will do.” 

Pluto looked very puzzled; as well he might. Space fails me to 
follow the windings of Mr. Disraeli’s lighter humour through those 
slighter works, in which, as he did not think it necessary to adopt the 
tone of the grave and highly-illuminated condescension which marks 
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the style of some of his more ambitious works written for political or 
other purposes, the reader may see (or indulge in the fancy that he 
sees) many aspects of Mr. Disraeli’s character and temper, not by 
any means commonly seen or understood by the general public. 

Justly as Mr. Disraeli may, in common with other novelists, depre- 
cate judgments upon his own personal life derived from scenes described 
and characters drawn with a view not to illustrate himself, but to 
suit the exigencies of fiction, still no author will ever escape the 
law which, so long as he is not a plagiarist, compels him to spin— 
call it the silk of his own brain—and to moisten the thread he spins 
from the well-spring of his own temper. Knowing, as English 
politicians now know Mr. Disraeli, every line of his writings, 
written at times when he never foresaw, could not foresee, the 
future, has acquired an allusiveness, directly or indirectly, a point 
and piquancy, which can seldom, if ever, belong to the works of a 
novelist, however great, who is only a novelist. And if the 
reader abandon himself to the study of this allusiveness and never- 
ending éguivoque, need there be anything in the entertainment 
which can offend the author and statesman? Can he himself be 
otherwise than profoundly touched when, in the light of his sub- 
sequent career through well-nigh half a century, his eye follows the 
finger of Fate, and the irony of the great satirist, Time, down every 
page of his own writings ? 

Even if an author at any time should have set himself to paint 
himself, what is there so portentous in the act after all? A philo- 
sophical critic would be more concerned to consider how far any 
man, had he even genius, could paint himself, than to drag the 
artist ostentatiously through the mud of a vanity assumed only to be 
exaggerated for party purposes. Even, therefore, if it could be 
proved that Mr. Disraeli in former days at any time, in any of his 
works, had written any part of them with a sidelong look at him- 
self in the glass, what then? We are already too far removed 
from the event to treat the fact, even if we could discover it, with 
any feeling other than such philosophic interest as the author him- 
self might feel on the perusal of productions so remote from his own 
present life. So remote are they, indeed, that they might almost, for 
practical purposes, have been written by another man. 

BERNARD CRACROFT. 








COMMON ERRORS ON THE MIND. 


Or the prevailing errors on the mind, proposed to be considered in 
this paper, some relate to the Feelings, others to the Will. 

In regard to Mind, as a whole, there still cling to us some remnants 
of a mistake, once universally prevalent and deeply rooted, namely, 
the opinion that mind is not only a different fact from body—which 
is true, and a vital and fundamental truth—but is to a greater or less 
extent independent of the body. In former times, the remark 
seldom occurred to any one, unless obtruded by some extreme 
instance, that to work the mind is also to work a number of bodily 
organs; that not a feeling can arise, not a thought can pass, without 
a set of concurring bodily processes. At the present day, however, 
this doctrine is very generally preached by men of science. The 
improved treatment of the insane has been one consequence of its 
reception. The husbanding of mental power, through a bedily 
régime, is a no less important application. Instead of supposing that 
mind is something indefinite, elastic, inexhaustible,—a sort of per- 
petual motion, or magician’s bottle, all expenditure, and no supply,— 
we now find that every single throb of pleasure, every smart of pain, 
every purpose, thought, argument, imagination, must have its 
fixed quota of oxygen, carbon, and other materials, combined and 
transformed in certain physical organs. And as the possible extent 
of physical transformation in each person’s framework is limited in 
amount, the forces resulting cannot be directed to one purpose 
without being lost for other purposes. If an extra share passes to the 
muscles, there is less for nerves; if the cerebral functions are pushed 
to excess, other functions have to be correspondingly abated. In 
several of the prevailing opinions about to be criticised, the not 
recognising this cardinal truth is the prime source of mistake. 

I. To begin with the Feelings. We shall first consider an advice 
or prescription repeatedly put forth, not merely by the unthinking 
mass, but by men of high repute: it is, that with a view to happiness, 
to virtue, and to the accomplishment of great designs, we should all 
be cheerful, light-hearted, or gay. 

I shall first quote a passage from one of the Apostolic Fathers, the 
pastor of Hermas, as given in Dr. Donaldson’s abstract of the writings 
of that father :— 


‘‘Command tenth affirms that sadness is the sister of doubt, mistrust, and 
wrath ; that it is worse than all other spirits, and grieves the Holy Spirit. It 
is therefore to be completely driven away, and, instead of it, we are to put on 
cheerfulness, which is pleasing to God. ‘Every cheerful man works well, and 
always thinks those things which are good, and despisessadness. The sad man, 
on the other hand, is always bad.’ ” ! 








(1) Donaldson’s “ History of Christian Literature and Doctrine,” vol. i. p. 277. 
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Dugald Stewart inculcates Good-humour as a means of happiness 
and virtue ; his language implying that the quality is one within our 
power to appropriate. 


In Mr. Smiles’s work, entitled “Self-Help,” we find an analogous 
strain of remarks :— 


“To wait patiently, however, man must work cheerfully. Cheerfulness is 
an excellent working quality, imparting great elasticity to the character. As 
a Bishop has said, ‘Temper is nine-tenths of Christianity,’ so are cheerfulness 
and diligence [a considerable make-weight] nine-tenths of practical wisdom.” 


Mr. Arthur Helps, in those essays of his, combining profound 
observation with strong genial sympathies and the highest charms 
of style, repeatedly adverts to the dulness, the want of sunny light- 
hearted enjoyment of the English temperament, and, on one occasion, 
piquantly quotes the remark of Froissart on our Saxon progenitors: 
“They took their pleasures sadly, as was their fashion ; i/s se divertirent 
moult tristement ad la mode de leur pays.” 

There is no dispute as to the value or the desirableness of this 
accomplishment. Hume, in his “ Life,” says of himself, “he was 
ever disposed to see the favourable more than the unfavourable side 
of things; a turn of mind which it is more happy to possess than 
to be born to an estate of ten thousand a year.” This sanguine, 
happy temper is merely another form of the cheerfulness recom- 
mended to general adoption. 

I contend, nevertheless, that to bid a man be habitually cheerful, 
he not being so already, is like bidding him triple his fortune, or add 
a cubit to his stature. The quality of a cheerful, buoyant tempera- 
ment partly belongs to the original cast of the constitution—like the 
bone, the muscle, the power of memory, the aptitude for science or 
for music ; and is partly the outcome of the whole manner of life. 
In order to sustain the quality, the (physical as the support of the 
mental) forces of the system must run largely in one particular 
channel ; and, of course, the same forces not being available elsewhere, 
so notable a feature of strength will be accompanied with counterpart 
weaknesses or deficiencies. Let us briefly review the facts bearing 
upon the point. 

The first presumption in favour of the position is grounded in the 
concomitance of the cheerful temperament with youth, health, abun- 
dant nourishment. It appears conspicuously along with whatever 
promotes physical vigour. The state is partially attained during 
holidays, in salubrious climates, and health-bringing avocations ; it 
is lost in the midst of toils, in privation of comforts, and in physical 
prostration. The seeming exception of elated spirits in bodily decay, 
in fasting, and in ascetic practices, is no disproof of the general prin- 
ciple, but merely the introduction of another principle, namely, that 
we can feed one part of the system at the expense of degrading and 
prematurely wasting others. 
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A second presumption is furnished also from our familiar expe- 
rience. The high-pitched, hilarious temperament and disposition 
commonly appear in company with some well-marked characteristics 
of corporeal vigour. Such persons are usually of a robust mould; 
often large and full in person, vigorous in circulation and in diges- 
tion; able for fatigue, endurance, and exhausting pleasures. An 
eminent example of this constitution was seen in Charles James Fox, 
whose sociability, cheerfulness, gaiety, and power of dissipation were 
the marvel of his age. Another example might be quoted in the 
admirable physical frame of Lord Palmerston. Itis no more possible 
for an ordinarily constituted person to emulate the flow and the 
animation of these men, than it is to digest with another person’s 
stomach, or to perform the twelve labours of Hercules. 

A third fact, less on the surface, but no less certain, is, that the 
men of cheerful and buoyant temperament, as a rule, sit easy to the 
cares and obligations of life. They are not much given to care and 
anxiety as regards their own affairs, and it is not to be expected that 
they should be more anxious about other people’s. In point of fact, 
this is the constitution of somewhat easy virtue: it is not distin- 
guished by a severe, rigid attention to the obligations and the punc- 
tualities of life. We should not be justified in calling such persons 
selfish—still less should we call them cold-hearted ; their exuberance 
overflows upon others in the form of heartiness, geniality, joviality, 
and even lavish generosity. Still, they can seldom be got to look far 
before them; they do not often assume the painfully circumspect 
attitude required in the more arduous enterprises. They are not 
conscientious in trifles. They cast off readily the burdensome parts 
of life. All which is in keeping with our principle. To take on 
burdens and cares is to draw upon the vital forees—to leave so much 
the less to cheerfulness and buoyant spirits. The same corporeal 
framework cannot afford a lavish expenditure in several different 
ways at one time. Fox had no long-sightedness, no tendency to 
forecast evils, to burden himself with possible misfortunes. It is very 
doubtful if Palmerston could have borne the part of Wellington in 
the Peninsula ; his easy-going temperament would not have submitted 
itself to all the anxieties and precautions of that vast enterprise. 
But Palmerston was hale and buoyant, and the Prime Minister of 
England at eighty: Wellington was infirm at sixty. 

To these three experimental proofs we may add the confirmation 
derived from the grand doctrine named the Correlation, Conserva- 
tion, Persistence, or Limitation of Force, as applied to the human 
body and the human mind. We cannot create force anywhere—we 
merely appropriate existing force. The heat of our fires has been 
derived from the solar fire. We cannot lift a weight in the hand 
without the combustion of a certain amount of food; we cannot think 
a thought without a similar demand; and the force that goes in one 
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way is unavailable in any other way. While we are expending our- 
selves largely in any single function—in muscular exercise, in diges- 
tion, in thought and feeling, the remaining functions must continue 
for the time in comparative abeyance. Now, the maintenance of a 
high strain of elated feeling unquestionably costs a great deal to the 
forces of the system. All the facts confirm this high estimate. An 
unusually copious supply of arterial blood to the brain is an indispen- 
sable requisite, even although other organs should be partially starved, 
and consequently be left in a weak condition, or else deteriorate 
before their time. To support the excessive demand of power for 
one object, less must be exacted from other functions. Hard bodily 
labour and severe mental application sap the very foundations of 
buoyancy ; they may not entail much positive suffering, but they are 
scarcely compatible with exuberant spirits. There may be excep- 
tional individuals whose total of power is a very large figure—who 
can bear more work, endure more privation, and yet display more 
buoyancy, without shortened life, than the average human being. 
Hardly any man can attain commanding greatness without being 
constituted larger than his fellows in the sum of human vitality. 
But until this is proved to be the fact in any given instance, we are 
safe in presuming that extraordinary endowment in one thing implies 
deficiency in other things. More especially must we conclude, pro- 
visionally at least, that a buoyant, hopeful, elated temperament 
lacks some other virtues, aptitudes, or powers, such as are seen 
flourishing in the men whose temperament is sombre, inclining to 
despondency. Most commonly the contradictory demand is reconciled 
by the proverbial “short life and merry.” 

Adverting now to the object that Mr. Helps has so earnestly at 
heart—that is, to rouse and rescue the English population from their 
comparative dulness to a more lively and cheerful flow of existence 
—let us reflect how, upon the foregoing principles, this is to be done. 
Not certainly by an eloquent appeal to the nation to get up and be 
amused. The process will turn out to be a more circuitous one. 

The mental conformation of the English people, which we may 
admit to be less lively and less easily amused than the temperament 
of Irishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Italians, or even the German 
branch of our own Teutonic race, is what it is from natural causes, 
whether remote descent, or that coupled with the operation of climate 
and other local peculiarities. How long would it take, and what 
would be the way to establish in us a second nature on the point of 
cheerfulness ? 

Again, with the national temperament such as it is, there may 
be great individual differences; and it may be possible, by force of 
circumstances, to improve the hilarity and the buoyancy of any given 
person. Many of our countrymen are as joyous themselves, and as 
much the cause of joy in others, as the most light-hearted Irishman, 
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or the gayest Frenchman or Italian. How shall we increase the 
number of such, so as to make them the rule rather than the excep- 
tion ? 

The only answer not at variance with the laws of the human con- 
stitution is—Zncrease the supports and diminish the burdens of life. 

For example, if by any means you can raise the standard of health 
and longevity, you will at once effect a stride in the direction sought. 
But what an undertaking is this! It is not merely setting up what 
we call sanitary arrangements, to which, in our crowded populations, 
there must be a limit soon reached (for how can you secure to the 
mass of men even the one condition of sufficient breathing-space ?) ; 
it is that health cannot be attained, in any high general standard, 
without worldly means far above the average of the existing popula- 
tion; while the most abundant resources are often neutralised by 
ineradicable hereditary taint. To which it is to be added that man- 
kind can hardly as yet be said to be in earnest in the matter of health. 

Farther ; it is especially necessary to cheerfulness, that a man 
should not be overworked, as many of us are, whether from choice 
or from necessity. Much, I believe, turns upon this circumstance. 
Severe toil consumes the forces of the constitution, without leaving 
the remainder needed to support hilarity of tone. The Irishman 
fed upon three meals of potatoes a day, the lazy Highlander, the 
Lazaroni of Naples living upon sixpence a week, are very poorly 
supported ; but then their vitality is so little drawn upon by work, 
that they may exceed in buoyancy of spirits the well-fed but hard- 
worked labourer. We, the English people, would not change places 
with them, notwithstanding ; our idea/ is industry with abundance; 
but then our industry sobers our temperament, and inclines us to the 
dulness that helps regrets. Possibly we may one day hit a happier 
mean; but to the human mind extremes have generally been found 
easiest. 

Once more; the light-hearted races trouble themselves little about 
their political constitution, about despotism or liberty; they enjoy 
the passing moments of a despot’s smiles, and if he turns round and 
crushes them, they quietly submit. We live in dread of tyranny. 
Our liberty is a serious object ; it weighs upon our minds. Now any 
weight upon the mind is so much taken from our happiness; hilarity 
may attend on poverty, but not easily on a serious, forecasting dis- 
position. Our regard to the future makes us both personally in- 
dustrious and politically anxious; a temper not to be amused with 
the relaxations of the Parisian in his café on the boulevards, or with 
the Sunday merry-go-round of the light-hearted Dane. Our very 
pleasures have still a sadness in them. 

Then, again, what are to be our amusements? By what recreative 
stimulants shall we irradiate the gloom of our idle hours and vaca- 
tion periods? Doubtless there have been many amusements invented 
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by the benefactors of our species: society, games, music, public 
entertainments, books; and in a well-chosen round of these, many 
contrive to pass their time in a tolerable flow of satisfaction. But 
all these cost something ; they cost money, either directly, to procure 
them, or indirectly, to be educated for them. There are few very 
cheap pleasures. Books are not so difficult to obtain, but the enjoy- 
ing of them in any high degree implies an amount of cultivation that 
cannot be had cheaply. 

Moreover, look at the difficulties that beset the pursuit of amuse- 
ments. How fatiguing are they very often! How difficult to dis- 
tribute the time and the strength between them and our work or 
our duties! It needs some art to steer one’s way in the midst of 
variety of pleasures. Hence there will always be, in a cautious- 
minded people, a disposition to remain satisfied with few and safe 
delights; to assume a sobriety of aims that Mr. Helps might call 
dulness, but that many of us call the middle path. 

II. A second error against the limits of the human powers is the 
prescribing to persons indiscriminately certain tastes, pursuits, and 
subjects of interest, on the ground that what is a spring of enjoy- 
ment to one or a few may be taken up, as a matter of course, by 
others with the same relish. It is, indeed, a part of happiness to 
have some taste, occupation, or pursuit, adequate to charm and 
engross us—a ruling passion, a favourite study. Accordingly, the 
victims of dulness and ennui are often advised to betake themselve: 
to something of this potent character. Kingsley, in his little book 
on the “ Wonders of the Shore,” endeavoured to convert mankind at 
large into marine naturalists ; and, some time ago, there appeared in 
the newspapers a letter from Carlyle, regretting that he himself had 
not been indoctrinated into the zoology of our waysides. I have 
heard a man out of health, hypochondriac, and idle, recommended to 
begin botany, geology, or chemistry, as a diversion of his misery. 
The idea is plausible and superficial. An overpowering taste for any 
subject—botany, zoology, antiquities, music—is properly affirmed to 
be born with a man. The forces of the brain must from the first 
incline largely to that one species of impressions, to which must be 
added years of engrossing pursuit. We may gaze with envy at the 
fervour of a botanist over his dried plants, and may wish to take up. 
so fascinating a pursuit: we may just as easily wish to be Archi- 
medes when he leaped out of the bath ; a man cannot re-cast his brain 
nor re-live his life. A taste of a high order, founded on natural 
endowment, formed by education, and strengthened by active devo- 
tion, is also paid for by the atrophy of other tastes, pursuits, and 
powers. Carlyle might have contracted an interest in frogs, and 
spiders, and bees, and the other denizens of the wayside, but it 
would have been with the surrender of some other interest, the 
diversion of his genius out of its present channels. The strong 
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emotions of the mind are not to be turned off and on, to this subject 
and to that. If you begin early with a human being, you may 
impress a particular direction upon the feelings, you may even cross 
a natural tendency, and work up a taste on a small basis of predis- 
position. Place any youth in the midst of artists, and you may 
induce a taste for art that shall at length be decided and strong. 
But if you were to take the same person in middle life and immure 
him in a laboratory, that he might become an enthusiastic chemist, 
the limits of human nature would probably forbid your success. 

Such very strong tastes as impart a high and perennial zest to 
one’s life are merely the special direction of a natural exuberance of 
feeling or emotion. A spare and thin emotional temperament will 
undoubtedly have preferences, likings and dislikings, but it can 
never supply the material for fervour or enthusiasm in anything. 

The early determining of natural tastes is a subject of high prac- 
tical interest. We shall only remark at present that a various and 
broad groundwork of early education is the best known device for 
this end. 

Ili. A third error deserving of brief comment is a singular in- 
version of the relationship of the Feelings to the Imagination. It is 
frequently affirmed, both in criticism and in philosophy, that the 
Feelings depend upon, or have their basis in, the Imagination. 

An able and polished writer, discussing the character of Edmund 
Burke, remarks: ‘The passions of Burke were strong; this is 
attributable in great measure to the intensity of the imaginative 
faculty.” Again, Dugald Stewart, observing upon the influence of 
the Imagination on Happiness, says, “ All that part of our happiness 
or misery which arises from our hopes or our fears derives its 
existence entirely from the power of imagination.” He even goes 
the length of affirming that “cowardice is entirely a disease of the 
imagination.” Another writer accounts for the intensity of the ama- 
tory sentiments in Robert Burns by the strength of his imagination. 

Now, I venture to affirm that this view very nearly reverses the 
fact. The Imagination is determined by the Feelings, and not the 
Feelings by the Imagination. Intensity of feeling, emotion, or 
passion, is the earlier fact; the intellect swayed and controlled by 
feeling, shaping forms to correspond with an existing emotional tone, 
is Imagination. It was not the imaginative faculty that gave 
Wordsworth, ‘Byron, Shelley, and the poets generally, their great 
enjoyment of nature; but the love of nature, pre-existing, turned the 
attention and the thoughts upon nature, filling the mind as.a-eonse- 
quence with the impressions, images, recollections of nature ; out of 
which grew the poetic imaginings. Imagination is a compound of 
intellectual power and feeling. The intellectual power may be great, 
but if it is not accompanied with feeling, it will not minister to 
feeling ; or it will minister to many feelings by turns, and to nothing 
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in particular. As far as the intellectual power of a poet went, few 
men have excelled Bacon. He had a mind stored with imagery, 
able to produce various and vivid illustrations of whatever thought 
came before him ; but these illustrations touched no deep feeling ; 
they were fresh, original, racy, fanciful, picturesque, a play of the 
head that never touched the heart. The man was by nature cold ; 
he had not the emotional depth or compass of an average English- 
man. Perhaps his strongest feeling of an enlarged or generous 
description was for human progress, but it did not rise to passion ; 
there was no fervour, no fury in it. Compare him with Shelley on 
the same subject, and you will see the difference between meagreness 
and intensity of feeling. What intellect can be, without strong 
feeling, we have in Bacon; what intellect is, with strong feeling, we 
have in Shelley. The feeling gives the tone to the thoughts; sets 
the intellect at work to find language having its own intensity, to 
pile up lofty and impressive circumstances; and then we have the 
poet, the orator, the thoughts that breathe, and the words that burn. 
Bacon wrote on many impressive themes—on Truth, on Love, on 
Religion, on Death, and on the Virtues in detail; he was always 
original, illustrative, fanciful; if inteflectual means and resources 
could make a man feel in these things, he would have felt deeply ; 
yet he never did. The material of feeling is not contained in the 
intellect ; it has a seat and a source apart. There was nothing in 
mere intellectual gifts to make Byron a misanthrope ; but given that 
state of the feelings, the intellect would be detained and engrossed 
by it; would minister to, expand, and illustrate it; and intellect so 
employed is imagination. 

Burke had indisputably a powerful imagination. He had both 
elements ;—the intellectual power, or the richly stored and highly 
productive mind ; and the emotional power, or the strength of passion 
that gives the lead to intellect. His intellectual strength was often 
put forth in the Baconian manner of illustration, in light and sportive 
fancies. There were many occasions where his feelings were not 
much roused. He had topics to urge, views to express, and he poured 
out arguments, and enlivened them with illustrations. He was, on 
those occasions, an able expounder, and no more. But when his 
passions were stirred to the depths by the French Revolution, his 
intellectual power, taking a new flight, supplied him with figures of 
awful intensity; it was no longer the play of a cool man, but the 
thunders of an aroused man; we have then “the hoofs of the swinish 
multitude,”—“ the ten thousand swords leaping from their scabbards.”’ 
Such feelings were not produced by the speaker’s imagination ; they 
were produced by themselves; they had their independent source 
in the region of feeling; coupled with adequate powers of intellect, 
they burst out into strong imagery.’ 

(1) Intensity of passion stands confessed . the self-delineations of men of imaginative 
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The Orientals, as a rule, are distinguished for imaginative flights. 
This is apparent in their religion, their morality, their poetry, and 
in their science. The explanation is to be sought in the strength of 
their feelings, coupled with a certain intellectual force. The same 
intellect without the feelings would have issued differently. The 
Chinese are the exceptions. They want the feelings, and they want 
the imagination. They are below Europeans in this respect. When 
we bring before them our own imaginative themes, our own cast of 
religion, accommodated as it is to our own peculiar temperament, 
we fail in the desired effect. Our august mysteries are responded to, 
not with reverential feeling, but with cold analysis. 

The Celt and the Saxon are often contrasted on the point of imagi- 
nation ; the prior fact is the comparative endowment for emotion. 


Let us next consider some of the difficulties and mistakes 
attaching to the Wu. Here there are the questions of world- 
renown, and known even in Pandemonium—Free-will, Responsibility, 
Moral Ability, and Inability. It is now suspected, on good grounds, 
that, on these questions, we have somchow got into a wrong groove— 
that we are lost in a maze of our own constructing. 

I. We shall first notice a misconception akin to some of the fore- 
going mistakes respecting the feelings. In addressing men with a 
view to spur their activity, there is usually a too low estimate of what 
is implied in great and energetic efforts of will. Here, exactly as in 
the cheerful temperament, we find a certain constitutional endowment, 
a certain natural force of character, having its physical supports of 
brain, muscle, and other tissue; and neither persuasion, nor even 
education, can go very far to alter that character. If there be any- 
thing at all in the observations of phrenology, it is the connection of 
energetic determination with size of brain. Lay your hand first 
on the head of an energetic man, and then on the head of a feeble 
man, and you will find a difference that is not to be explained away. 
Now it passes all the powers of persuasion and education combined 
to make up for a great cranial inequality. Something always comes 
of assiduous discipline; but to set up a King Alfred, or a Luther, 
as a model to be imitated by an ordinary man, on the points of 





genius. We forbear to quote the familiar instances of Wordsworth, Shelley, or Burns, 
but may refer to a remarkable chapter in the life of the famous Scotch preacher, Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers. The mere title of the chapter is enough for our purpose. It related 
to his early youth, and ran thus, in his own words :—“ A year of mental elysium.” It 
is while living at a white-heat that all the thoughts and conceptions take a lofty, hyper- 
bolical character; and the outpouring of these at the time, or afterwards, is the imagi- 
nation of the orator or the poet. 

The spread of the misconception that we have been combating is perhaps accounted for 
by the circumstance that imagination in one man is the cause of feeling in others. Words- 
worth, by his imaginative colouring, has excited a warmer sentiment for nature in many 
spectators of the lake country. That, however, is a different thing. We may also allow 
i uat the poet intensifies his own feelings by his creative embodiments of them. 
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energy, perseverance, endurance, courage, is to pass the bounds of 
the human constitution. Persistent energy of a high order, like the 
temperament for happiness, costs a great deal to the human system. 
A large share of the total forces of the constitution go to support it ; 
and the diversion of power often leaves great defects in other parts 
of the character, as, for example, a low order of the sensibilities, and 
’ narrow range of sympathies. The men of extraordinary vigour 
and activity—our Roman emperors and conquering heroes—are 
often brutal and coarse. Nature does not supply power profusely on 
all sides; and delicate sympathies, of themselves, use up a very large 
fraction of the forces of the organisation. Even intellectually 
estimated, the power of sympathising with many various minds and 
conditions would occupy as much room in the brain as a language, 
or an accomplishment. A man both energetic and sympathetic— 
a Pericles, a King Alfred, an Oliver Cromwell—is one of nature’s 
giants, several men in one. 

There is no more notable phase of our active nature than Courage. 
Great energy generally implies great courage, and courage—at least 
in nine-tenths of its amount—comes by nature. To exhort any one 
to be courageous is waste of words. We may animate, for the time, 
a naturally timid person, by explaining away the signs of danger, 
and by assuming a confident attitude ourselves; but the absolute 
force of courage is what neither we nor the man himself can add to. 
A long and careful education might effect a slight increase in this, 
as in other aspects of energy of character; we can hardly say how 
much, because it is a matter that is scarcely ever subjected to the 
trial ; the very conditions of the experiment have not been thought ot. 

The moral qualities expressed by Prudence, Forethought, Cireum- 
spection, are talked of with a like insufficient estimate of what they 
cost. Great are the rewards of prudence, but great also is the 
expenditure of the prudent man. To retain an abiding sense of all 
the possible evils, risks, and contingencies of an ordinary man’s 
position—professional, family, and personal—is to go about under 
a constant burden; the difference between a thorough-going and 
easy-going circumspection is a large additional demand upon the 
forces of the brain. The being on the alert to duck the head at 
every bullet is a charge to the vital powers; so much so, that there 
comes a point when it is better to run risks than to pile up costly 
precautions and bear worrying anxieties. 

Lastly, the attribute of our active nature called Belief, Confi- 
dence, Conviction, is subject to the same course of remarks. This 
great quality—the opposite of distrust and timidity, the ally of 
courage, the adjunct of a buoyant temperament—is not fed upon 
airy nothings. It is, indeed, atrue mental quality, an offshoot of 
our mental nature; yet, although not material, it is based upon’ cer- 
tain forces of the physical constitution ; it grows when these grow, 
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and is nourished when they are nourished. People possessed of 
great confidence have it as a gift all through life, like a broad chest 
or a good digestion. Preaching and education have their fractional 
efficacy, and deserve to be plied, provided the operator is aware of 
nature’s impassable barriers, and does not suppose that he is working 
by charm. It is said of Hannibal that he dissolved obstructions in 
the Alps by vinegar; in the moral world, barriers are not to be 
removed either by acetic acid or by honey. 

II. The question of Free-will might be a text for discoursing on 
some of the most inveterate erroneous tendencies of the mind. 

For one thing, it gives occasion to remark on the influence exerted 
over our opinions by the feeling of Personal Dignity. Of sources of 
bias, prejudices, “Idola,” “ fallacies @ priori,” this may be allowed 
precedence. For example, the maxim has been enunciated by some 
philosophers, that, of two differing opinions, preference is to be 
given (not to what is true, but) to what ennobles and dignifies 
human nature. One of the objections seriously entertained against 
Darwin’s theory is that it humbles our ancestral pride. Se, 
ascribe to our mental powers a material foundation is held to be 
degrading to our nobler part. Again, a philosopher of our own day 
—Sir W. Hamilton—has placed on the title-page of his principal 
work this piece of rhetoric: “There is nothing great on earth but 
man, there is nothing great in man but mind.” Now one would 
suppose that there are on earth many things besides man deserving 
the appellation of “ great ;” and that the mechanism of the body is, 
in any view, quite as remarkable a piece of work as the mechanism 
of the mind. There was one step more that Hamilton, as an 
Aristotelian, should have made: “There is nothing great in mind 
but intellect.” Doubtless, we ought not to dissect an epigram ; but 
epigrams brought into a perverting contact with science are not 
harmless. “Such gross pandering to human vanity must be held 
as disfiguring a work on philosophy. 

The sentiment of dignity has much to answer for in the doctrine 
of Frez-wit. In Aristotle, the question had not assumed its 
modern perplexity ; but the vicious ‘element of factitious personal 
importance had already peeped out, it being one of the few points 
wherein the bias of the feelings operated decidedly i in his well-balanced 
mind. In maintaining the doctrine that vice is voluntary, he 
argues, that if virtue is voluntary, vice, its opposite, must also be 
voluntary ; now to assert virtue not to be voluntary would be to cast 
an indignity upon it. This is the earliest association of the feeling 
of personal dignity with the exercise of the human will. 

The Stoics are commonly said to have started the free-will doc- 
trine. This needs an explanation. A leading tenet of theirs was 
the distinction between things in our power and things not in our 
power; and they greatly overstrained the limits of what is in 
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our power. Looking at the sentiment about death, where the tdea 
is everything ; and at many of our desires and aversions, also purely 
sentimental, that is, made and unmade by our education—as, for 
example, pride of birth—they considered that pains in general, 
even physical pains and grief for the loss of friends, could be 
got over by a mental discipline, by intellectually holding them not 
to be pains. They extolled and magnified the power of the will 
that could command such a transcendent discipline, and infused 
an emotion of pride into the consciousness of this greatness of will. 
In subsequent ages, poets and moralists followed up the theme; and 
the appeal to the pride of will may be said to be a standing engine 
of moral suasion. This originating of a point of honour or dignity 
in connection with our Will has been the main lure in bringing us 
into the jungle of Free-will and Necessity. 

It is in the Alexandrian school that we find the next move in the 
question. In Philo Judsus, the good man is spoken of as free, 
the wicked man as a slave. Except as the medium of a compliment 
to virtue, the word “freedom” is not very apposite, secing that, to 
the highest goodness, there attaches ‘submission or restraint, rather 
than liberty. 

The early Christian Fathers advanced the question to the Theo- 
logical stage, by connecting it with the great doctrines of Original 
Sin and Predestination ; in which stage it shared all the speculative 
difficulties attaching to these doctrines. The Theological world, 
however, has always been divided between Free-will and Necessity ; 
and probably the weightiest names are to be found. among the 
Necessitarians. No man ever brought greater acumen into theo- 
logical controversy than did Jonathan Edwards; and he took the 
side of Necessity. 

Latterly, however, since the question has become one of pure 
metaphysics, Free-will has been the favourite dogma, as being most 
consonant to the dignity of man, which appears to be its chief 
recommendation, and its only argument. The weight of reasoning 
is, I believe, in favour of necessity; but the word carries with it a 
seeming affront, and hardly any amount of argument will reconcile 
men to indignity. 

Another weakness of the human mind receives illustration from 
the free-will controversy, and deserves to be noticed, as helping to 
account for the prolonged existence of the dispute: I mean the 
disposition to regard any departure from the accustomed rendering of 
a fact as denying the fact itself. The rose under another name is 
not merely less sweet, it is not a rose at all. Some of the greatest 
questions have suffered by this weakness. 

The physical theory of matter that resolves it into points of force 
will seem to many as doing away with matter no less effectually than 
the Berkeleian Idealism. A universe of inane mathematical points, 
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attracting and repelling each other, must appear to the ordinary mind 
as no substitute for the firm-set earth, and the majestically-fretted 
vault of heaven, with its planets, stars, and galaxies. It takes a 
special education to reconcile any one to this theory ; even if it were 
everything that a scientific hypothesis should be, the previously 
established modes of speech would be a permanent obstruction to its 
being received as the popular doctrine. 

But the best illustrations occur in the Ethical and Metaphysical 
departments. For example, some ethical theorists endeavour to show 
that Conscience is not a primitive and distinct power of the mind, 
like the sense of colour, or the feeling of resistance, but a growth 
und a compound, being made up of various primitive impulses, 
together with a process of education. Again and again has this 
view been represented as denying conscience altogether. Exactly 
parallel has been the handling of the sentiment of Benevolence. 
Some have attempted to resolve it into simpler elements of the 
mind, and have been attacked as denying the existence of the 
sentiment. Hobbes, in particular, has been subjected to this treat- 
ment. Because he held pity to be a form of self-love, his opponents 
charged him with declaring that there is no such thing as pity or 
sympathy in the human constitution. 

A still more notable example is the doctrine of the alliance of 
Mind with Matter. It is impossible that any mode of viewing this 
alliance can erase the distinction between the two modes of existence 
—the material and the mental; between extended inert bodies, on 
the one hand, and pleasures and pains, thoughts and_volitions, on 
the other. Yet, after the world has been made familiar with the 
Cartesian doctrine of two distinct substances—the one for the inherence 
of material facts, and the other for mental facts—any thinker main- 
taining the separate mental substance to be unproved, and unnecessary, 
is denounced as trying to blot out our mental existence, and to resolve 
us into watches, steam-engines, or speaking and calculating machines. 
The upholder of the single substance has to spend himself in pro- 
testations that he is not denying the existence of the fact, or the 
p2enomena called mind, but is merely challenging an arbitrary and 
unfounded hypothesis for representing that fact. 

The still greater controversy —distinct from the foregoing, although 
often confounded with it—relating to the Perception of a Material 
World, is the crowning instance of the weakness we are considering. 
Berkeley has been unceasingly stigmatised as holding that there is 
no material world, merely because he exposed a self-contradiction in 
the mode of viewing it, common to the vulgar, and to philo- 
sophers, and suggested a mode of escaping the contradiction by an 
altered rendering of the facts. The case is very peculiar. The 
received and self-contradictory view is exceedingly simple and 
intelligible in its statement ; it is well adapted, not merely for all the 
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commoner purposes of life, but even for most scientific purposes. 
The supposition of an independent material world, and an independent 
mental world, created apart, and coming into mutual contact—the 
one the objects perceived, and the other the mind perceiving—— 
expresses (or over-expresses) the division of the sciences into sciences 
of matter and sciences of mind; and the highest laws of the 
material world at least are in no respect falsified by it. On the 
other hand, any attempt to state the facts of the outer world on 
Berkeley’s plan, or on any plan that avoids the self-coatradiction, is 
most cumbrous and unmanageable. A smaller, but exactly parallel 
instance of the situation is familiar to us. The daily circuit of the 
sun around the earth, supposed to be fixed, so exactly answers all the 
common uses that, in spite of its being false, we adhere to it in the 
language of every-day life. It is a convenient misrepresentation, 
and deceives nobody. And such will, in all likelihood, be the usage 
regarding the external world, after the contradiction is admitted, an: 
rectified by a metaphysical circumlocution. Speculators are still only 
trying their hand at an unobjectionable circumlocution ; but we may 
almost be sure that nothing will ever supersede, for practical uses, the 
notion of the distinct worlds of mind and matter. If, after the 
Copernican demonstration of the true position of the sun, we still 
find it requisite to keep up the fiction of his daily course ; much 
more, after the final accomplishment of the Berkeleian revolution 
(to my mind inevitable), shall we retain the fiction of an independent 
external world ; only we shall then know how to fall back upon some 
mode of stating the case, without incurring the contradiction. 

To return to the Will. The fact that we have to save, and to 
represent in adequate language, is this:—-A voluntary action is a 
sequence distinct and swi generis; a human being avoiding the cold, 
searching for food, and clinging to other beings, is not to be con- 
founded with a pure material sequence, as the fall of rain, or the 
explosion of gunpowder. The phenomena, in both kinds, are 
phenomena of sequence, and of regular or uniform sequence ; but the 
things that make up the sequence are widely different; in the one, 
a feeling of the mind, or a concurrence of feelings, is followed by a 
conscious muscular exertion; in the other, both steps are made up of 
purely material circumstances. It is the difference between a mental, 
or psychological, and a material, or physical sequence—in short, the 
difference between mind and matter, the greatest contrast within the 
whole compass of nature, within the universe of being. Now 
language must be found to give ample explicitness to this diametrical 
contrast ; still, I am satisfied that rarely in the usages of human 
speech has a more unfortunate choice been made than to employ, 
in the present instance, the antithetic couple, Freedom and Necessity. 
It misses the real point, and brings in meanings alien to the case. 
It converts the glory of the human character into a reproach (although 
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its leading motive throughout has been to pay us a compliment); the 
constancy of man’s emotional nature, but for which our life would be 
a chaos, an impossibility, has to be explained away, for no other 
reason but that, at one time, a blundering epithet was applied to 
designate the mental sequences. Great is the difference between 
Mind and Matter; but the terms Freedom and Necessity represent 
the point of agreement as the point of difference; and this being 
made familiar, through iteration, as the mode of expressing the 
contrast, the rectification is supposed to unsettle everything, and to 
obliterate the wide distinction of the two natures. 

III. What is called Moral Ability and Inability is another artificial 
perplexity in regard to the will, and might also be the text fora 
sermon on prevailing errors. More especially it exemplifies what 
may be termed seizing a question by the wrong end. 

The votary, we shall say, of alcoholic liquor is found fault with, 
and makes the excuse, he cannot help it—he cannot resist the 
temptation. So far, the language may pass. But what shall we say 
to the not uncommon reply,—yYou could help it if you would? 
Surely there is some mystification here; it is not one of those plain 
statements that we desire in practical affairs. "Whether we are deal- 
ing with matter or with mind, we ought to point out some clear and 
practicable method of attaining an end in view. To get a good crop 
we till and enrich the ground ; to make a youth knowing in mathe- 
matics we send him to a good master, and stimulate his attention by 
combined reward and punishment. There are also intelligible courses 
of reforming the vicious: withdraw them from temptation till their 
habits are remodelled ; entice them to other courses, by presenting 
objects of superior attraction ; or, at lowest, keep the fact of punish- 
ment before their eyes. By these methods many are kept from 
vices, and not a few reclaimed after having fallen. But, to use the 
term, “ You can be virtuous if you will,”’ is either unmeaning, or it dis- 
guises a real meaning. If it have any force at all,—and it would not be 
used unless some efficacy had been found attaching to it,—the force 
must lie in the indirect circumstances or accompaniments. What, then, 
is the meaning that is so unhappily expressed? In the first place, it 
is a vehicle for expressing the strong wish and determination of the 
speaker ; it is a clumsy substitute for— I do wish you would amend 
your conduct ;”’ an expression containing a real efficacy, greater or less 
according to the estimate formed of the speaker by the person spoken 
to. In the next place, it presents to the mind of the delinquent the 
ideal of improvement, which might also be done in unexceptionable 
phrase ; as one might say—“ Think of your own state, and compare 
yourself wich the correct and virtuous liver.” Then there is a touch 
of the stoical dignity and pride of will. Lastly, there may be a hint or 
suggestion to the mind of good and evil consequences, which is the 
most powerful motive of all. In giving rise to these various con- 
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siderations, even the objectionable expression may have a genuine 
efficacy ; but that does not justify the form itself, which by no inter- 
pretation can be construed into sense or intelligibility. 

Moral Inability means that ordinary motives are insufficient, but 
not all motives. The confirmed drunkard or thief has got into the 
stage of moral inability ; the common motives that keep mankind 
sober and honest have failed. Yet there are motives that would 
succeed if we could command them. Men may be sometimes cured 
of intemperance when the constitution is so susceptible that pain 
follows at once on indulgence. And so long as pleasure and pain, in 
fact and in prospect, operate upon the will, so long as the individual 
is in a state wherein motives operate, there may be moral weakness, 
but there is nothing more. In such cases, punishment may be pro- 
perly employed as a corrective, and is likely to answer its end. This 
is the state termed accountability, or, with more correctness, PUNISH- 
ABILITY, for being accountable is merely an incident bound up with 
liability to punishment. Moral weakness is a matter of a degree, 
and in its lowest grades shades into insanity, the state wherein 
motives have lost their usual power—when pleasure and pain cease 
to be apprehended by the mind in their proper character. At this 
point, punishment is unavailing; the moral inability has passed 
into something like physical inability ; the loss of self-control is as 
complete as if the muscles were paralysed. 

In the plea of insanity, entered on behalf of any one charged with 
crime, the business of the jury is to ascertain whether the accused is 
under the operation of the usual motives—whether pain in prospect 
has a deterring efficacy on the conduct. If a man is as ready to 
jump out of the window as to walk down-stairs, of course he is not a 
moral agent; but so long as he observes of his own accord the usual pre- 
cautions against harm to himself, he is to be punished for his misdeeds. 

These various questions respecting the Will, if stripped of unsuit- 
able phraseology, are not very difficult questions. They are about 
as easy to comprehend as the air-pump, the law of refraction of 
light, or the atomic theory of chemistry. Distort them by inap- 
posite metaphors, view them in perplexing attitudes, and you may 
make them more abstruse than the hardest proposition of the “ Prin- 
cipia.” What is far worse, by besetting a simple fact with inextricable 
contradictions, they have led people gravely to recognise self-contra- 
diction as the natural and the proper condition of a certain class of 
questions. Consistency is very well so far, and for the humbler 
matters of every-day life, but there is a higher and a sacred region 
where it does not hold; where the principles are to be received all 
the more readily that they land us in contradictions. In ordinary 
matters, inconsistency is the test of falsehood ; in transcendental 
subjects, it is accounted the badge of truth. 

ALEXANDER Barn. 
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Cuaprer II. 
LADY AND PRIEST. 


THERE was profound silence in the small chamber, while the prelate 
awaited, not without anxiety, the result of the lady’s meditations. 
After some half-dozen turns she resumed her seat, but still did not 
speak immediately. One would have said that she too did not 
approach the subject that was in her thoughts without some show of 
misgiving and anxiety. 

“T suppose that you are right, Ercole,” she said at last, “and that 
it will not be wise to think of any change in the arrangements which 
have been made in favour of your cousin. But, Ercole——” she 
paused in her speech a minute, looking fixedly into the impassive 
face opposite to her, before she continued, ‘“ you have a daughter !” 

The prelate started; and his placid, handsome face became flushed 
up to the roots of his iron-grey hair. For a minute he met the eye 
of his companion, but then quailing under it, he dropped his to the 
ground, as he replied :— 

“T had,—we had a daughter, Elena; but she has gone from us, 
even as though she had gone to her grave.” 

‘Ay! such, Ercole, was your purpose. I will not now say one 
word about the cruelty of it!———not a word! But, Ercole, I was 
—I am—a mother, and I could not consent to such a purpose. I 
took means—broken down and half demented as I was by the agony 
of that time—I took the necessary means for securing the possibility 
of tracing the child at a future time.” 

“Heavens, Elena! the risk! think of the risk!” cried the prelate, 
evidently much, and not agreeably, disturbed. 

“‘T took care, Ercole, that the risk should be little or none,” said 
the Countess, with a touch of contempt in the expression of her voice. 
“‘ Have I ever suffered any wish—any natural sentiment of mine to 
be the means of risking any of the things that you so dearly prize?” 

« And am I to understand that you are aware of where the 
child is now?” asked the prelate, with an uneasy anxiety, that 
almost amounted to alarm, in his manner. 

“Yes, Ercole! I know where the child—child, indeed, hardly to 
be called any longer—I know where she is now. I have contrived 
to find the means of tracing her from the moment that she was torn 
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from me to the presert hour. I found the means of baffling your 
purpose of cutting off all possibility of communication, and all hope 
of ever undoing that which was then done,—and I still promise 
myself that you, Ercole, will yet bless the day that I did so baffle 
your purpose.” 

“T am—surprised !—very greatly surprised! All this comes 
upon me—quite in the manner of a surprise!’ said the prelate, 
uneasily, and evidently very far from pleased by the intelligence 
communicated to him, but equally evidently too much in awe of his 
companion to manifest his displeasure in any very overt manner. 
He was, however, disturbed to such a degree, that he removed his 
large three-cornered hat from his head, and placing it on the little 
table beside him, wiped his smooth brow with a checked linen hand- 
kerchief which he drew from his pocket. He replaced his hat when 
he had deliberately done this, and had folded up his handkerchief, 
and replaced it in his pocket, and gathered his huge black cloth 
mantle around him, without rising from his chair. 

“Truly a surprise—a very great surprise, Elena! and surprise is 
a bad counsellor. I know not what tosay. I fear me you have 
taken upon yourself a very great responsibility, and—and—I am 
afraid—an inconvenience !”’ , 

Again that expression of somewhat too clearly expressed contempt 
came over the lady’s features, as, after looking at him for some 
moments in silence, while she slowly nodded her head three or four 
times, she said :— 

“Of course, I know that you must be surprised, Ercole; and, of 
course, there is responsibility incurred ; we will not stop now to 
inquire when, or how it was first incurred, but I hope that you will 
not find that the step I took will entail any inconvenience, as you 
say, but I hope the reverse.” 

“ But, Elena, think of the risk! You must have trusted others! 
It is bad to trust! always bad to trust!” said the member of the 
sacerdotal aristocracy, enunciating one of the maxims of his order 
as a dictum of the profoundest wisdom. 

“T trusted those, or one rather, whom I could trust, and would 
trust again. I do not think that it is always bad to trust. I trusted, 
and was in that instance not deceived. The result is, that we have 
still a daughter ; that it is still in your power to own her, and to 
rejoice in her as such ; to restore her to the position she ought to hold. 
Have the possibility and the prospect of doing this no charm for 
you, Ercole?” 

“T am sure I should be very happy. I—I—but you see, 
Elena—all this is a surprise—quite a surprise! indeed, I may 
say, an utterly unforeseen circumstance !”’ said the prelate, with an 
air of wishing himself anywhere but where he was. 
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There were for an instant signs of coming storm perceptible in 
the lady’s brow and eye. But with an effort she chased them, and 
suppressed the movement of mind which had caused them. 

“T can understand, Ercole,” she said, with studied calmness, 
“that it must need some moments of thought to accustom your 
mind to the contemplation of all the new possibilities which the 
confession I have made to you opens before you. But I cannot 
understand that you should hesitate about accepting them, or fail to 
see the great good fortune involved in them.” 

“ But what is it you propose then, Elena? Let me hear clearly 
what is the course you would have me adopt,” said Monsignore, 
with a tone and manner which would have enabled any shrewd 
bystander at the interview to risk a heavy bet that he would end by 
acting as the lady would have him act. 

“T would have you at once ask a dispensation, enabling you to 
quit the ecclesiastical career, on the ground of your brother’s death 
having left you the natural head of the family. Under all the 
circumstances, you know that there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
this. I would have you legitimatise in the face of the Church the 
union which has existed between us for now more than twenty years. 
How far I deserve this of you, you best know! I would have you 
—the Marchese Casaloni—recall, and own, in the face of the world, 
your daughter, thus * legitimatised and recognised as the heiress of 
the Casaloni name and fortune.” 

“ But, Elena,” said the prelate, who had been listening to this 
programme with all the faculties of his mind, “ remember how poor 
a position has been made for any such heiress by the settlement of 
the family estates we were speaking of just now! Think whether 
it will be easy, or possible, to find such an establishment for—our 
daughter, as would befit her name and position, looking to the very 
restricted means that would remain to us.” 

“The principal part of the property goes to this Cesare Casaloni, 
you say. What I would propose would be a marriage between our 
daughter and this cousin. What could be in every way more 
fitting ? The family property would thus be kept together, and the 
descent would remain direct in the elder branch of the family, 
through our child.” 

“Hum! Hum! Hum! Yes! The idea is not a bad one, 
Elena. There would be advantages in such a plan undeniably. I 
almost think But the young man! this Cesare, who has taken the 
bit between his teeth so much already, as we have seen ! ” 

“ This escapade of his might be made to assist our views. It will 








* Marriage at any period legitimatises offspring born previously to it, according to 
the Catholic Church, and the law in Catholic countries. 
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be easy for you to obtain his pardon. Would it be so difficult to 
cause it to be revoked? Might it not be given conditionally ? Might 
it not, at all events, be made to appear so to him? Would there, at 
all events, be any great difficulty in making him feel that it was in 
the power of you, the Marchese Casaloni, late Prelate of the Apostolic 
Palace, the head of his family, to make.Rome too hot to hold him, 
late insurgent against the Papal Government, if you chose to 
do so?” 

“Of that I think I may say there could certainly be no doubt,” 
said the prelate, feeling the ground, with which he was well ac- 
quainted, safer under him. 

“Well, then,” continued the lady, “rightly managed, this pardoned 
young conspirator would be very much in your power. And what 
could he possibly desire better ? His position would be made secure 
in every way. Though so much of the family property is his 
already, our daughter would not go to him empty-handed. He would 
surely see that the proposal was in every point of view one to be 
jumped at.” 

“And the child—our daughter? —Do you know— in fact, 
Elena—what do you know about her? What particulars have you 
been able to obtain respecting the child ? ” 

“T have never seen her, of course, as you must know, Ercole,” said 
the Contessa, with a deep sigh; ‘nor have I been able to hear of her 
often. This is what I have been able to learn. She did not remain 
with the wretched people to whom she was intrusted. It was 
well she did not; for the place to which she was taken was in the 
Tuscan Maremma, and God knows what would have happened to the 
child in such a place and in such hands. They did not keep her. 
She was sent to the hospital of the Innocenti at Florence; and 
happily—providentially, I may say—the people who sent her left 
with her the means of identifying the child ;—probably their 
object was to have in their hands the possibility of exacting money 
from the child’s parents, in case of their being able to discover who 
had placed the infant in their hands. Be this as it may, the means 
of identification were left with the child, and were carefully preserved 
by the people of the hospital, as is the practice there. The child 
lived and grew, despite all that causes so many—so many of them 
to die!” 

** What is the child’s name, Elena mia ?”’ asked the father. 

The mother looked at him with a peculiar expression of face for a 
minute, and shook her head sadly, before she answered him. 

“The child has been called Stella. It isa pretty name. At least 
they did that for the poor foundling.” 

“Stella! It is a good name,” said the prelate; “and you know 
where she is now, you say?” 
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“Yes! thus also she has been more fortunate than could have 
been hoped. She has been placed with good and kindly people in the 
district the Tuscans call the Casentino. It is, I believe, the upper 
valley of the Arno. She is in the neighbourhood of a little town 
called Stia. I have been told, Ercole, that she is very, very pretty! 
Very pretty, and the people she is with, say very good, and very 
gentle! Oh, Ercole, does not your heart yearn to see her? Ah! 
how my eyes long to rest on her ;—my lost, my long-lost baby !” 

“Certainly one must feel anxious to see the child. Personal 
appearance is of importance! If, in truth, this child is to be called 
to the destiny you have imagined for her, Elena, it is of importance 
to know what she looks like,” said the prelate-father. 

“Of course, instruction will be needed!” said the mother, speaking 
rapidly ; ‘she must be formed! but that will be quickly done! No 
good would come of making her a prodigy of learning! If she has 
not all the instruction that one might wish in the first instance, that 
can be added afterwards. The main point at first will be to make 
her decently presentable in the world; and this will in all probability 
not be difficult. She comes of good blood! That makes all the 
difference! But oh, Ercole! how I long to see her!” 

The conversation was carried on for a considerable time longer 
before the prelate and the Contessa separated. For it was necessary 
to go over the same ground several times, and to repeat the same 
arguments very often, before the slowly-moving mind of Monsignore 
Casaloni could become sufficiently accustomed to the new ideas to 
take them in. The interview ended, however, as it might have been 
foreseen that it would end, in the adoption of the lady’s entire pro- 
gramme as she had developed it. By degrees she succeeded even in 
communicating her own views and feelings to her hearer so com- 
pletely, as to make him quite eager for the realisation of them; and 
before he returned that night to the palazzo, all the details of the 
scheme had been settled between them. 

The dispensation was applied for; and was granted, as a matter of 
course. The motive was one which is recognised by the authorities 
in those matters as a legitimate and sufficient one; and in the present 
case there was the additional facilitation arising from the exceeding 
readiness of many of those in high positions in the Papal Court to 
get rid of such a competitor in the path of their ambition as Monsignore 
Casaloni. The marriage was solemnised as soon as ever the late 
prelate was at liberty, very privately and quietly, but with every due 
formality, in the face of Mother Church; and a formal and legal 
recognition of “Stella Casaloni” as the daughter of the Marchese 
Ercole by his wife Elena was drawn up, and properly attested and 
registered. 


And as soon as ever the preparatory formalities had been accom- 
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plished, Elena did not suffer an hour to be lost in recovering her 
child. A trusty messenger, armed with all the necessary documents 
and authorities, was despatched into the Casentino; and little Stella, 
utterly amazed, and scarcely comprehending what had happened, or 
what was going to happen to her, was taken away to Rome. 


Cuapter III. 
CESARE AND HIS NEW RELATIVE. 


CrsarE CasALonl, on arriving at the last stage of the journey between 
Civita Vecchia and the Eternal City, separated himself from the 
companion who had been provided for him. Neither of the young 
men—one, probably, as little as the other—desired to enter the 
gates of Rome in company with the other. Cesare had been pro- 
vided with a proper pass. Il Gufone carried nothing of the kind; 
but he had, doubtless, his own methods of finding a Jascia passare 
sufficiently authoritative for his purpose. The two young men had 
managed to travel in peace and outward semblance of friendliness 
together, notwithstanding the not very kindly feelings that each of 
them entertained towards the other. The hardest trial of the poor 
Gufo’s forbearance, however, was, when at parting, Cesare would 
persist in charging him with all kinds of messages for Leonora. 
“There is the post, Signore Marchese,” he said doggedly ; “I 
think you had better write what you have to say. I am bad at 
recollecting messages,—specially such as youare giving me. Two to 
one I should spoil them in delivering them to the signorina!” 
“Very well, Gufo!” returned Cesare cheerily ; ‘you can at least 
tell her that I shall not stay away long. I shall bring her my own 
messages soon. A rirederci dunque a Talamone fra poco!” he said, 
turning away to pursue his way. 
Il Gufone purposed remaining where he was till near nightfall. 
“Humph!” he muttered, looking after his late companion: “a 
rivederci! who knows? I should not be surprised if we never set 
eyes on each other any more; or not at Talamone, any way. Now, 
which should I like best—that that blockhead of a Marchese should 
behave like one of his own sort, and forget all about Leonora, and 
break her heart, or that he should be worth more than I take him to 
be, and come back to her? Which had I rather? Ah—h! I 
know which I’d say this minute, if my saying would make or mar 
one way or the other! I’d bring him back to her, and then go and 
hang myself—I would! But which should I like best for my own 
self? Ah—h!” 
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Cesare, on reaching Rome, went straight to his father’s house, and 
was received with no very warm manifestations of welcome or affec- 
tion. He had expected this, and was not surprised at it. But what 
disturbed his complacency much more was, that his father seemed to 
speak of the pardon that had been accorded to him as not so certain 
and clear a matter as he had imagined it to be. All that was said 
upon the subject, however, was vague and uncertain. Either his 
father did not know, or did not choose to tell him, the state of the 
case accurately. All that he could learn with clear certainty was, 
that he must at once go to the palazzo of his cousin the Marchese, 
lately the Monsignore Casaloni. His father did not even think fit 
+o mention to him the recent marriage of the Marchese Ercole, though 
he must have known that, preferring, apparently, to let him learn 
trom his great relatives all that they had to tell, and chose to 
tell him. 

It was late in the evening when he reached Rome; and it was 
settled that he should wait on the Marchese the first thing next 
morning. 

It was about nine when he presented himself at the door of the 
palazzo; and at once perceived, from the manner of the porter, that 
he was expected. 

It should be observed that Cesare was ignorant, not only as to 
how he stood in respect to the pardon of his late folly—such he was 
already inclined in his own heart to consider it—to be obtained from 
the government, but also as to his position with regard to the Casa- 
loni heirship and estates. He knew that he had been named as the 
heir to the late Marchese. But whether any irrevocable step had 
been taken to make him such ; or whether the late Marchese might 
have been moved to alter any such disposition in his favour in conse- 
quence of his late escapade ; or whether it might be in the power of 
the present Marchese to place him in the same position he had held 
during the lifetime of the late Marchese, or to displace him from it ; 
or, lastly, what the sentiments towards him of the present head of the 
tamily might be expected to be,—of all this he knew nothing. 

Thus much only he knew, that it was not likely that a prelate of 
the Holy Palace would look with very indulgent eyes on such con- 
duct as that of which he had recently been guilty. It was, therefore, 
not without a considerable feeling of uneasy anxiety that he awaited 
the coming interview, in a room of the first floor, or piano nobile, of 
the palazzo, into which he was shown immediately on presenting 
himself at the gate. 

He had not waited long before the door of the room in which he 
was waiting was opened gently—not with any appearance of secrecy, 
but as by the hand of a gently-moving person—and a lady entered. 
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Her appearance was such as very promptly brought Cesare to his 
feet from the chair into which he had thrown himself, and caused 
him to execute as profound and respectful a salutation as came within 
the limits of his accomplishments in that line. She was a tall, slight 
lady, eminently graceful in figure and_carriage, dressed with perfect 
elegance, but with a total absence in the style of her toilette of any 
shade of coquetry or pretence of youthfulness. Her dress, indeed, 
was eminently becoming, but was almost severe in its grave richness. 
The pale face was one of very considerable beauty, and she carried 
her small head—almost too small for her height—on the long and 
slender column of her neck with a stately and proud bearing, which 
was not incompatible with a very winning sweetness of expression 
when its owner wished to win. 

The reader will have probably recognised the late Contessa Elena 
Terrarossa, now Marchesa Elena Casaloni; and had he seen her as 
she entered the room where Cesare was waiting, he would have had 
no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that it was on this occasion 
her purpose to win the person she addressed. Nothing could be 
more gracious, as well as graceful, than the salutation with which 
she returned his profound obeisance. — 

Considering all things, it will be admitted that the position of the 
lady, and the errand which brought her to that room, were calculated 
to make the interview she had determined on seeking a somewhat 
difficult one. And a less proud and less self-reliant nature might 
have sought to smooth away at least some part of the difficulty by 
causing the young man to be made aware of her coming, of her posi- 
tion, and of her wish to speak with him. The Marchesa Elena, 
however, had preferred to trust for the achievement of the purpose 
she had in hand wholly to the resources of her own tact, talent, and 
powers of fascination. She was exactly one of those women who are 
able to exercise an almost irresistible influence on young men as 
much their juniors as Cesare was hers—who seem to them, in the 
beauty of their dignified and lovely matronhood, as Milman wrote of 
the Apollo, “too fair to worship, too divine to love.” 

Before she had opened her lips, the winning, on which she was 
undoubtedly bent, was already achieved. 

She advanced with a sweet and welcoming smile towards him, and 
seating herself by the side of a small table in the centre of the little 
room, motioned to him to take the chair which stood on the other 
side of it. Cesare sat down fascinated as by the presence of a goddess. 
Had it been in any degree within the purpose of the Marchesa Elena 
to awaken in the young man any sentiment of the kind, I fear that 
no remembrance of Leonora would have availed to enable him to 
resist the glamour of the charm. Nothing, however, could be further 
from the lady’s thoughts. 

02 
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‘«¢ Sionor Cesare Casaloni,”’ she said in a voice of great sweetness 
? 
“you know, of course, Signore, that you have been expected here, 


and I am very glad that you have timed your first visit at so early 
an hour.” 


“My father, Signora, desired 

“Yes, it was at my special request, that he advised you to come 
to us early. For it occurred to me, Signor Cesare, that it might be 
well on many accounts that I should have the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance before your interview with my husband.” 

Cesare could not prevent himself from ‘starting perceptibly as this 
announcement reached him. Of course, he had known of the life- 
long connection which had existed between his cousin, Monsignore 
Ercole Casaloni, and a mysterious lady, whom he had heard whisper- 
ingly mentioned as the Contessa Elena. So this, then, was that 
Contessa Elena; and the first use which his cousin had made of his 
lay liberty was to legitimatize the union which had so long secretly 
existed. A strange feeling of increased respect for this old Monsig- 
nore cousin seemed to spring up in the young man’s mind, as he 
looked at the Marchesa. It was impossible to regard a man, who 
had won and enjoyed the life-long love of such a woman, as alto- 
gether in the past as well as the present tense, a mere embodiment 
of old-fogyism. 

The Marchesa perceived the little start, and understood the cause 
and the meaning of it almost as well as if Cesare had expressed aloud 
all that has here been explained of his feeling. But she did not 
allow him to be aware that she had noticed it. 

Cesare bowed lowly in reply to her last words; and the lady con- 
tinued, with a somewhat nearer approach to a frank smile on her 
beautiful lips and in her eyes, as she said :— 

“T am afraid, Signor Cesare, that you may be looking forward to 
your first interview with the Marchese with some expectation that 
it may be an unpleasant one. You have been proving once and 
again, that old heads cannot be found on young shoulders! Is it 
not so? You see, I know all about it! You have caused quite a 
scandal in the family! But, perhaps, we women are better able, or 
more wont, to make allowances for youthful follies. And I thought 
that if I saw you, and made acquaintance with you, before you come 
to have your scolding from the Marchese, I might be able to make 
matters somewhat smoother.” 

“Oh, Signora Marchesa! Ma Lei é troppo buona! ma proprio 
troppo buona ! non so—I really do not know how to tell you; how 
to put into words ’’—And Cesare looked at the Marchesa as he spoke, 
with an expression which very sufficiently assured the lady that she 
had already very completely won the victory she had come there 
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to achieve, and that her future plans would not be crossed by any 
great difficulty, in turning this young man round her finger, and 
making him do as she pleased. 

“ But you know,” she continued, shaking her head, as she looked 
at him with a smile in her eyes, “ that you come in the character of 
the prodigal son! I hope that you feel all that is most in accordance 
with that réle! Because in that case, I do not think there will be 
much difficulty about having the fatted calf killed at once. You 
have had your escapade! You don’t want to play at hide-and-seek 
with the sbirri in the mountains any more, do you?” 

The words conjured up in Cesare’s mind a vivid picture of his 
Maremma life, the lone house on the promontory above Talamone, of 
Leonora, and his forest and hill-side love-making. But there was 
something in his heart that made him feel that not for the world 
could he have confessed to the noble and aristocratic lady before him 
any word of this part of his hide-and-seek playing with the sbirri. 

“No, indeed, Signora Marchesa! I have seen the error of my 
ways!” he said, attempting to take the tone she had assumed; “ and 
I cannot be too thankful.” 

“T am glad of it! heartily glad to hear you say so, my dear 
cousin! Why, how could you think of such a thing? Conspiracy, 
insurrection, and revolution,—e che so io! And youa Casaloni! Bah! 
Trust me, my dear Cesare! all such things are a losing game for 
people in our position, whatever they may be for others ; ‘and a very 
unamusing game too, when the nov elty of itis a little worn off!” 

” Believe me, Signora Marchesa, I know now how true all you say 
is. But, if you could but know, Signora Marchesa ; if you could only 
guess how deadly dull the life at the villa was, in the time of the late 
Marchese,—buon’ anima sua!” 

The Marchesa Elena nodded, and smiled with a look of perfect 
intelligence, as she replied :— 

“T have no doubt of it. I can understand it all perfectly well; and 
can comprehend that a young man, with no sort of amusement, and 
no mode of employing his activity, may be driven to any mad freak 
for a change, and for something of excitement. Oh, yes! It is very 
intelligible! and, as I have no doubt, the Marchese will agree with 
me in feeling, very pardonable. We must endeavour in future,” she 
added, with a gay smile, “to make the old house a little less like a 
prison-house. Of course, you will let the Marchese see that you 
look upon your escapade as a mere young man’s folly, and that there 
is no likelihood of your ever taking it into your head to meddle with 
any such mad schemes again. And, I suppose, I may say as much 
in your behalf.” 

“Oh, Signora! it would be very kind of you. I should be,—I 
am so grateful to you.” 
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“Because, you see, my dear Cesare, as the matter stands at 
present, you are here at Rome as it were on sufferance. Not that 
you are in any sort of danger of being molested in any way. But 
my husband has not been able to obtain, as yet, a complete and 
unconditional pardon from the government. I am sure, however, 
that it will all end without any further trouble. You have only to 
be a good boy, and fill the place the family intend you to fill well 
and creditably, and the conditional permission to return to Rome 
will very soon be changed into a complete pardon.” 

“ How kind of you, Signora, to interest yourself in the matter! 
I really do not know how to tell you 

“Che! che! What is there to tell? Surely it would be very 
strange if I did not interest myself in all that interests you! Are 
not our interests the same? What can either of us wish that the 
other should not wish! We ought to be, as I have no doubt we 
shall be, very good and close friends; and shall work together for the 
purpose, which ought to be the object of both of us, the establish- 
ment on a secure and satisfactory footing of the future position and 
fortune of the family.” 

« Ah, Signora, with you for a guardian angel, the fortunes of the 
family cannot but prosper!” cried Cesare, with a look of intense 
admiration in his handsome eyes. 

“Guardian angels cannot do much good unless mortals will be 
obedient to their inspirations!” said the Marchesa, with a very 
bewitching smile, and rising from her seat as she spoke. “But I 
have no doubt that we shall work to good purpose together, my dear 
Cesare; and I am very glad to have made the acquaintance of the 
unknown cousin, of whom I had heard so much,” she added, as she 
gave him her hand—a long, white, cold, slender hand, with long 
tapering fingers, which somehow or other, as he took it in his, provok- 
ingly contrasted itself in his mind with the little brown, warm hand 
which he had so often held in his in the days separated from the 
present only by some fifty or sixty hours, and as many miles! 

“To me, Signora,” said he, as he stooped and touched the beautiful 
hand in his with his lip, “the pleasure of this meeting has been as 
great as it was unexpected, and = 

“A good augury, I hope, for our future concord!” she said, 
interrupting him. ‘“ But now I must leave you to make your con- 
fessions and submission, and receive forgiveness from the Marchese. 
It is about his time for coming from his chamber. Remember, now, 
to take your scolding like a good boy! and to make good promises 
for the future! And if the Marchese should seem to be severe, you 
are not to be vexed or discouraged, or, above all, rebellious. All will 
come right; I am there!” 
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And so with a last nod, and a bright smile, she glided out of the 
room, as such women can and do glide out of rooms, leaving Cesare 
more absorbed in thinking of the interview just over, than in preparing 
for that to come. 
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Cesare was left, however, but a very few minutes to meditate on the 
facts which he had just learned, and on the perfections and graces 
of his new relative, before the door of the room was again opened to 
give entrance to a very different personage. 

Young Casaloni had frequently seen the ecclesiastical dignitary 
of his family at the time when it had first been settled that he was 
to be called to the honour and glory of becoming the hope and, one 
day, the head of the family. But this was now several years ago, 
and he had been but a boy at the time. His recollections repre- 
sented to him a very dignified, somewhat pompous and slow, but 
certainly handsome gentleman, in the habiliments of a church 
dignitary, of whom he had felt very terribly in awe. He had no 
remembrance of the old gentleman being otherwise than kind in his 
manner to him, and good-natured ; but he recollected well how great 
and awful a thing it had seemed to him to be called on to speak with 
so grand a personage face to face, and the immense distance which 
he had felt to exist between the dignified churchman and himself. 
He had never, even in the earliest days of his promotion, stood so 
much in awe of the old Marchese. He was at all events only a 
layman, and therefore, in the imagination of the Roman boy, by no 
means so much a being of a different order and nature from himself 
as one of the mighty hierarchy of the Church. Gradually, as th« 
irreverence of young manhood had succeeded to the dying reverenc« 
of boyhood, he had come to think of this often-heard-of but unseen 
dignitary of the family with much the same sentiments as youth is 
wont to regard that portion of the creation which it classes grega- 
riously as “ old fogies.” And upon the one sole occasion of a visit 
to Rome in later years, when he had seen Monsignore Casaloni, there 
had been nothing about the vision which had tended to modify his 
notions on the subject. 

Nevertheless, he now felt a recurrence of the old feelings of awe. 
His own position with reference to the late dignified ecclesiastic was 
changed. The Lady Elena had let fall enough to show him, if he 
had before doubted it, that his future fate and fortune depended on 
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the new Marchese. That it was, in fact, in a great measure inde- 
pendent of him, Cesare did not know. But, at all events, he knew 
enough of Rome and its ways to be quite aware that in his character 
of proscript and conspirator, as yet not formally pardoned, he was 
completely in the power of a cousin, the head of his family, who 
occupied the position in the Eternal City held by the late Monsignore 
(now Marchese) Casaloni. Then he felt that he was about to appear 
before the Marchese in the character of a culprit—of one who had 
to ery “peccavi,” and to ask forgiveness; and upon the whole he 
was disposed to anticipate that his interview with the Marchese would 
prove a very much less agreeable one than that with the Marchese’s 
wife. If only the whole of the matters to be arranged between them 
could be settled through the medium of the Lady Elena, Cesare felt 
that he should be very sure that he would have nothing to fear, and 
that all would be smooth and pleasant. Had he been aware that the 
Marchese would have procured his unconditional and final pardon 
from the Government, had it not been that he had been counselled 
not to do so by the more far-seeing prudence of the Marchesa, his 
wife, the young man’s views and notions of things, and of men and 
women—especially the latter—would have been somewhat unplea- 
santly modified. 

The Marchese Ercole entered the room; and the first thing of 
which Cesare became sensible was of some very perceptible but not 
easily definable difference in the bearing and manner of the man, 
from that which he remembered in the whilom priest. He never 
had been struck before by his cousin’s good-looking face and person. 
Now he could not help remarking that the figure which entered the 
room was that of a very handsome man. Then it was surprising 
how entirely the new Marchese had been able to put off, together 
with his cassock, that special priestly manner and tone which mark 
Rome’s clergy as with a branding-iron. The Marchese Ercole 
Casaloni might have been taken anywhere for a dignified and quiet- 
mannered country gentleman, with somewhat more of the air of a 
man of the world than mostly belongs to those members of any of 
the Italian aristocracies who do not permanently inhabit the great 
cities. 

“Welcome to Rome, cousin Cesare!” he said, advancing and ex- 
tending his hand to his young relative with a somewhat haughty 
gesture. “Iam gladtoseeyouhere; . . . and you may imagine 
how great a trouble it has been to us all that you should not have 
been able to show yourself in the city before now. It has been a bad 
business, cousin,—a very bad business! And I trust that you are 
now willing to own as much yourself!” 

“T am willing to admit, Signor Marchese, that I was guilty of 
doing a very foolish thing. I hope I shall be wiser in future. And 
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I have to thank you very sincerely for having succeeded in pre- 
venting my folly from producing more permanent ill-results.” 

“TI hope so! I hope so, cousin! I am sure I hope so very sin- 
cerely!”’ returned the elder man, pompously. “ But you must not 
deceive yourself; your pardon has not been yet definitively granted. 
That will depend on—on—ahem !—on ulterior circumstances. But 
I have reason to hope that, if all goes well, as I do not doubt it 
will, this may be put right before very long. In the meantime, you 
need fear no sort of inconvenience. You are doubtless aware, cousin, 
of the changes which the lamented death of my brother, the late 
Marchese, has made in—in my position ?” 

Cesare bowed in assent, and the ex-prelate eyed him from under 
his brows to see if he could spy any indication of the temper with 
which the young man regarded the changes he alluded to. But 
Cesare, having had the advantage of his previous interview, main- 
tained an aspect of grave and respectful impassibility. 

“ Perhaps, however, you are not aware,” pursued the Marchese, 
with a very slight shade of irritation in his manner, “that the 
arrangements made by the family at the time you went to reside 
with my brother at Boscolungo have been very materially altered 
by the lamented circumstance of his death.” 

Boscolungo, it should be mentioned, was the name of the Casaloni 
villa and property situated near the foot of the Montamiata, a very 
remarkable and richly wooded mountain on the confines of Tuscany 
and the Pontifical State. 

Cesare answered, with perfect truth, that he had never known 
with any accuracy what the arrangements made at that time had 
been, further than generally that he was to be the late Marchese’s 
heir. 

“ Yes; it was determined, in the interests of the family, that 
you should be my brother’s heir, and generally the future head of our 
house. But such an arrangement might be made in various ways. 
It might be revocable or non-revocable. And it seems to me, cousin, 
that the time has come when it is fitting that the true state of the 
matter, in all these respects, should be explained to you.” 

The young man expressed his readiness to listen to any informa- 
tion which it might seem good to the Marchese to give him, and his 
thanks for the opportunity afforded him of receiving it. 

“In the first place,” continued the Marchese, crossing one hand- 
some leg over the other, and throwing himself back in his chair, “ it 
is necessary that you should understand,—I should not be doing my 
duty if I did not explain to you,—that whatever dispositions of 
property may have been made, and however legally irrevocable under 
ordinary circumstances they may have been, all such dispositions 
would be set aside and nullified by the fact of the person in whose 
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favour they had been made becoming an attainted rebel against the 
government of his Holiness the Pope.” 

“TI had hoped, Signor Marchese——” began Cesare; but his 
relative interrupted him with a wave of a very handsome and richly 
jewelled hand. 

“ Permit me to lay the state of the case before you, Signor Cesare, 
and then we shall be the better able to discuss it. Any such heirship 
would be nullified under the circumstances I have spoken of, simply 
because all property whatever belonging to a rebel would be con- 
fiscated by the Government, and the recovery of it by any other 
member or members of the family would be a mere matter of grace 
and favour on the part of our Holy Father. Now, you are not,— 
thanks to the influence of your family,—you are not yet in the posi- 
tion of a convicted rebel. But neither are you free from the possi- 
bility and danger of finding yourself in that position. In other 
words, your future will depend for some certain period on your con- 
duct being found to be all that the Apostolic Government and— 
ahem !—and your family could wish it to be.” 

The Marchese’s last words seemed to Cesare to throw more light 
on the matter in hand than all he had said previously. He thought 
he began to understand the real state of the case. If he would show 
himself amenable to the wishes and plans of his family, whatever 
they might happen to be, the preferment to which he had been 
called by the family counsels, some six years or so ago, would still be 
his. If not, his recent act of insubordination would be made the 
means and the pretext of turning him adrift. What his “ family”— 
i.e., the Marchese—might wish him to do or to become he had not 
the smallest means of guessing. But he had a shrewd idea that 
there was a yet higher and more powerful authority than the 
Marchese. He recollected the last words of the fascinating Marchesa, 
—‘ Remember, I am there! ”—and he felt a very comfortable 
assurance that the lot to which he might be destined by that highest 
“family” authority would not be such as he would find it impossible 
to submit to. 

“As for the Government,” he said, therefore, in reply to the 
Marchese’s last words, “I frankly confess, Signor Marchese, that 
the indiscretion of which I have been guilty was a folly as well as a 
fault. I have no inclination to meddle with revolution any more, 
or to cast in my lot in any way with conspirators or revolutionists. 
Tut? altro! The game is not an amusing one, when one is at it, I 
assure you. The Government will have no further complaint to 
make of me! And as for my family, Signor Marchese, I can only 
say that I hope no member of it will have any cause to be dissatisfied 
with me.” 


“Well said, young man!—very well said! Now, then, let me 
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explain to you how matters stand, supposing no difficulty with the 
Government to interfere to alter them. When you were told that 
you were to be the future head of the family, it was naturally 
contemplated that my brother would have lived to the ordinary age 
of man ;—that I should have by that time obtained the position to 
which I had so good a right to look forward ;—that, in a word, I 
should have died a cardinal, and consequently a bachelor ;—and that 
all the family property would have centred in you. Now, my late 
brother, with a view to the carrying out of these intentions, settled 
on you in a manner irrevocable, under ordinary circumstances, certain 
parts—a very large portion—of the family estates. But there was 
another portion, large also, though not so large, which, held under 
a different tenure, descends according to a different rule of law, and 
which my brother therefore did not so settle on you. It would have 
descended to you had matters all remained as was contemplated ; 
but it now descends to me. As things now stand, therefore, you 
(always supposing you to be liberated from all the consequences of 
your late indiscretion) are the owner of one portion—the largest— 
of the Casaloni estates, and I am the owner of the other. Have I 
made all this clear to you?” 

“Perfectly so, Signor Marchese! I think I understand the whole 
of the circumstances completely; and I am very much obliged to 
you for explaining them to me,” said Cesare. 

“Well! The position, you see, is not a desirable one. The 
property is divided. If it continues so, the family will no longer 
occupy that position which it has always hitherto held. Now, I will 
not disguise from you—I hope that we shall both find it for our 
own interest, and that of the family generally, to pull together, and 
I wish to be perfectly frank with you—I will not therefore disguise 
from you that it has been whispered to me that I might find the 
means of remedying the evil of this division of the family property 
by using my influence to prevent your obtaining your pardon, instead 
of doing all in my power to procure it. You understand? But that 
would not, I flatter myself, be in accordance with my usual mode of 
acting; nor would it become a Casaloni to accept willingly the 
disgrace of seeing one of the blood in such a position as you would 
in that case occupy.” 

Cesare bowed low in reply to this, but said nothing. The 
Marchese, after a pause, proceeded. 

“Ts there any other mode to be found by which the misfortune of 
the division of the family property might be avoided? It will occur 
to you, Signor Cesare,—doubtless it has occurred to you while I have 
been speaking,—that this object might be very simply attained by my 
making you my heir, as my brother purposed making you his. But 
there is a difficulty in the way of my doing this.” 
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The Marchese paused, and seemed to expect that his hearer would 
speak. But Cesare did not know very well what to say, and so he 
remained silent, replying again only by a bow. The Marchese rose 
from his chair, and walked once or twice up and down the room. 
Evidently he had come to the difficult part of his subject. 

“There is a difficulty, I say, Signor Cesare,” he resumed, stopping 
in his walk, and standing opposite to the chair on which the young 
man remained sitting,—‘ an insuperable difficulty in the way of my 
acting in the manner I have mentioned. It is unnecessary to trouble 
you with any reference to circumstances which that is———the 
simple fact is sufficient, and is all that concerns us now—-—I have 
a daughter, whom my recent marriage has of course recognised and 
legitimatized, and placed on the family tree in the position due to 
her—a position nearer to the trunk of it, of course, than your own. 
You perceive, cousin Cesare, that it is out of my power to prevent 
the division of the family property in the way that under other 
circumstances might have seemed the most natural.” 

Again Cesare, feeling a difficulty in replying by words, answered 
only by a bow. 

But this time such mute recognition of what had been told him 
did not satisfy the Marchese. 

“You perceive, I say, cousin Cesare, that it is not in my power to 
make you my heir, as I might have otherwise done.” 

“Clearly, Signor Marchese; and far be it from me to wish that 
you should do so under the circumstances,” replied the younger man. 

“Yes ; it is easy to say that!’’ returned the Marchese, with some 
show of irritation; “and what would be the good of wishing? It 
is impossible. But is there no other means of attaining the end in 
view? That is the real question! Do you not perceive that the 
only way of preventing the cutting up of the property and the 
destruction of the family would be by a marriage between you and 
my daughter ?” 

The Marchese stopped, evidently expecting a ready and eager 
response from his hearer. Of course, to English notions, the fact 
that the gentleman had never seen the lady proposed to him for his 
wife would seem a very sufficient reason for such a proposal not 
being instantly jumped at. But any difficulty of that sort would 
have been quite out of place in the consideration of such a question 
between persons in the position of Ercole and Cesare Casaloni. It 
seemed clear enough that such a marriage was dictated by all the 
plainest rules of family policy, and the Marchese was somewhat 
surprised therefore that his communication was responded to only by 
a start and a blank stare. It was not that it ever occurred to Cesare 
that there could be any reason for objecting to such a proposal on 
the score of the lady being wholly unknown to him. But the 
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unexpectedness of it, joined to a flood of recollections which rushed 
through his brain at the moment, made him incapable of replying 
for a moment. 

“Don’t you see it?” said the Marchese in the tone of a man who 
is irritated at the stupidity of one who fails to acquiesce in a self- 
evident proposition. ‘Don’t you see that it is the only course to 
pursue ?” 

“Certainly, Signor Marchese, that seems to be the only way of 
avoiding the division of the Casaloni property!” said Cesare, still 
hardly able to dismiss from his mind the memories which were 
besieging it sufficiently to bring his thoughts to bear effectively on 
the matter proposed for his consideration. 

“And that division of the property, and consequent destruction 
of the family, must be avoided!” said the Marchese, in a very 
significantly impressive manner. ‘“ But you forget, Signor Cesare,” 
he continued, “that the mode I have suggested is not the only 
manner by which this end could be obtained. Remember what I 
said to you at the beginning of our conversation. Your condemnation 
as a revolutionist and a rebel would equally attain the same end; 
and that end, as you will admit, is.one which, as I have said, must 
be attained. It comes to this, therefore, that we must choose one of 
these means or the other. Do you see it now?” 

Cesare did see it now. He saw with very sufficient clearness that 
he had to choose between marrying his unseen cousin, or throwing 
up all the goods of fortune and position, and accepting the position 
of a penniless exile. The second alternative involved nothing worse 
than this. There was no danger that the sbirri would lay their hands 
on him before he could place himself beyond their reach. He had 
been clearly told that he was in no danger at Rome. Nor, though 
it might suit the purpose of the Marchese to cause his property to 
be forfeited as a rebel, could it seem desirable to him to encounter 
the scandal which would be caused by one of his blood, and bearing 
his name, being in the hands of the authorities as a criminal. No! 
all that he had to do, if he chose to accept the second of the alter- 
natives before him, was to get himself out of the Marchese’s presence 
and house with any such evasive answer as he might, to leave Rome 
and the Pontifical territory at once, and return to the Maremma and 
to Leonora, trusting to his own faculties of hand or brain for the 
means of finding a subsistence. 

It was all clear enough! He might do that, if he liked to do it. 
He could not hope to keep both Leonora and his position as heir to 
the Casaloni property. Yes, it was all clear enough! But——— 

It was not without a struggle that Cesare was able to make his 
choice, and signify it to his cousin ;—not without a struggle that 
was a sharp one. But it was short. He knew the end of it in his 
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inmost heart, as well at the beginning as at the end of it. What 
could he do? he said to himself. He could not starve. It would be 
wrong to Leonora to condemn her to such a lot. It was painful— 
very painful. The large, sad, clinging eyes of Leonora as she had 
looked into the very depths of his heart that evening when they sat 
on the beach, on the crag, looking over the moonlit bay,—those deep 
earnest eyes seemed still to be gazing at him. He could see them 
still as he sat there, under the observation of his cousin, making ready 
to say the words which were to renounce and abandon her for ever. It 
was very—very painful; and Cesare, from the bottom of his heart, 
pitied himself very much. 

And then the thought and the image of the Contessa Elena, as 
she had appeared to him during their interview that morning, 
recurred to him. It was her daughter that he was to marry. Surely 
that could not be a fate to be shunned! Ifthe Contessa Elena knew 
all, what would she advise,—what would she tell him it was his duty 
todo? He could not doubt. Of course it was among such as she 
and her equals that his lot and his duty were cast. And there was 
no use in hesitating about the matter. Poor little, trusting, loving 
Leonora! Well, it could not be helped! He was not the first who 
had suffered what he was called upon to suffer, nor was she the first. 
It could not be helped. Possibly some shooting-excursion might one 
day carry him into that part of the world. But that was a mere 
fleeting thought—out of place at the present moment—and to be 
thrust into the background for possible future consideration. The 
duty of the present moment had at all events to be done. 

“Certainly, Signor Marchese. I see what you have been kind 
enough to point out; and of course I cannot but be highly flattered 
at the proposal you make to me. If I did not more immediately 
respond to it, you will understand that so sudden and altogether 
unexpected a proposition, however agreeable, takes a moment or two 
to realize it to one’s mind.” 

“ You see the great necessity of keeping the property together ?” 

“ Unquestionably, Signor Marchese; most unquestionably. And 
the mode by which you suggest that this might be accomplished 
cannot, as you may imagine, but be most flattering and agreeable 
to me.” 

“T hoped that you would find it so, cousin. It seems to me a 
plan by which all our interests may be combined and conciliated.” 

-“T can only hope that it may be equally acceptable to the Mar- 
chesa and to your daughter, Signor Marchese,” said Cesare, with a 
pleasant smile. 

“As for the former, you. may consider that the scheme has her 
warm approval. We have considered the matter together, and the 
Marchesa thinks, with me, that the marriage we are talking of is 
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clearly the course which the interests of the family require. As for 
the young lady, you will not doubt, cousin Cesare, that a daughter 
of our house will sufficiently know her duty to accept with readiness 
the arrangements which her parents have thought good to make 
for her.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, Signor Marchese. Nevertheless, I should 
be glad to have an opportunity of ascertaining the young lady’s 
own sentiments on the subject, if it might be permitted to me.” 

“Of course! of course! We must speak to the Marchesa about 
it. You will find, perhaps I should mention to you, that Stella,— 
that is my daughter’s name,—has not as yet been as much formed 
as might be expected from her years and her position. But the fact 
is that—you will easily understand that the peculiar circumstances 
of her position hitherto have necessitated, or at least counselled, a 
life of great retirement ; and,—but of course any little deficiencies 
of this sort may very readily be remedied. And, with the care of 
the Marchesa Elena, I doubt not that Stella will very shortly be 
fitted to assume the position assigned to her.” 

“Of that, Signore Marchese, I have not the slightest doubt,” 
returned Cesare with a low bow, which was intended rather as a 
homage to the Marchesa than as a courtesy to the present Marchese. 
“When may I hope,” he continued, “to have an opportunity of 
making acquaintance with my cousin Stella ?” 

“We must talk to the Marchesa about it. The sooner the better, 
I should say. But the fact is, that Stella is not now in Rome. She 
is at Boscolungo with her gouvernante. My notion is,” continued the 
Marchese, after a pause, “ that the best thing would be for us all to go 
down and spend our Christmas at the villa, and get the marriage 
done there at as early a day as may be. It will be pleasanter 
than having a fuss here in Rome,—far pleasanter. And you and 
Stella can become acquainted with each other there better in a week 
than you would in three months here in the city. Don’t you think 
80, cousin Cesare?” 

“Oh, to be sure; far better in every way!” assented Cesare, who 
felt a little as if he were being taken off his legs by the rapidity of 
the current in which he found himself, but who, nevertheless, agreed 
that it would be better to play the part which was assigned to him 
down at the old villa than in Rome. 

“T will speak tothe Marchesa about it. We will see when we 
can leave Rome. When the marriage shall have been made, I have 
no doubt, cousin Cesare, that we shall be able to manage the affair 
of your definitive pardon without any further delay. Marriage is a 
great steadier of a man,” continued the ex-prelate, with a smile, 
“and no doubt the Government will feel that there is little likeli- 
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hood that Signore Cesare dei Marchesi de Casaloni, married to my 
daughter, should recommence his late extravagances!” 

“No doubt, Signor Marchese, no doubt!” answered Cesare, with 
rather a pale and forced smile. 

“ Dunque! I think we understand each other satisfactorily ; and 
I am heartily glad of it—very heartily glad of it, cousin Cesare,” 
said the Marchese, rising and putting out his hand to his kinsman, 
who also rose from his chair. ‘‘ We will see each other to-morrow, 
and settle about our journey. Meanwhile I will talk the matter over 
with the Marchesa, and you will let your good father know that we 
have come to a perfect understanding, and that you will probably be 
leaving Rome in a day or two. And let us see you—stay! at what 
hour shall we say ? Will you come and take your colazione with us 
at noon? Yes! Very good. At noon to-morrow, then. A rivedirei, 
stimatissimo, Signor Cesare. I assure you my heart is all the lighter 
for our morning’s talk. A rivedirci!” 

And so Cesare left the Palazzo Casaloni, feeling that everything 
had become changed for him since he entered it, that his whole future 
life lay before him an entirely different one from what he had that 
morning pictured it to himself, and that somehow or other all this 
was effected by some Juggernaut wheels of destiny, against the 
onward rolling of which he was utterly unable to contend. Such 
men as Cesare Casaloni are apt to feel that the rolling of the wheels 
is too strong for them. The “mihi res, non me rebus ” was far above 
the ken of such philosophy as rules the lives of him and the like of 
him. Finding that the stream is strong, or even finding that 
there is a stream at all, is sufficient reason for such men to swim 
with it. 

Nevertheless all was not made quite pleasant to him by swimming 
with the stream in which he found himself; and as he walked 
through the streets from the Palazzo Casaloni to his father’s house, 
he felt almost tempted to turn his face towards the Civita Vecchia 
gate instead, and to run away from all the greatness in store for him, 
for ever. Almost tempted! But this would have been a swimming 
against the stream, of which Cesare Casaloni was not capable. 


T. A. TRoLiore. 











TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Tue cry for better technical education which has gone up from 
all corners of the land dates from tlhe Paris Exhibition, when Dr. 
Lyon Playfair and other English jurymen called attention to the rapid 
progress made by foreign nations in manufactures hitherto thought 
peculiarly our own; attributing the greater relative progress abroad 
to the better technical education given to workmen, managers, and 
engineers. 

This cry once raised was echoed from all quarters. Committees 
are sitting, named by working-men’s clubs, and by the House of 
Commons, by chambers of commerce, and trades’ unions. The Society 
of Arts and the Committee of Council on Education seek informa- 
tion on which to base schemes; universities found new chairs; and 
private munificence has already proved that the great manufacturers 
and engineers are thoroughly in earnest in desiring some improve- 
ment in technical education. 

So far the unanimity is perfect. - And although it is difficult to 
help smiling at the uncouth cries in which the want is occasionally 
expressed ; and although it is very doubtful whether really in many 
branches of industry we are losing ground, and still more doubtful 
whether our defects or defective progress be due to a want of 
technical education among workmen ; nevertheless we can readily 
concede that our manufactures and commerce would be benefited by 
the better education of workmen and managers, and that science is 
more taught and better taught abroad than in England. 

We shall therefore dismiss from consideration the question whether 
any and what trades are being injured by the want of technical 
education ; whether England has really made slow progress of late 
years in manufactures and commerce; and whether that tardiness, 
if real, has been due to want of instruction. England is thoroughly 
alive to the necessity of improved education, and it is infinitely more 
important to consider what are real improvements in education, 
and how those improvements can be got, than to consider critically 
the accuracy of all the statements by which the nation has been 
goaded into dissatisfaction with itself, or even to join that very useful 
band of men who have plied the lash with excellent effect. 

With one voice we all proclaim that a better technical education 
is required for all classes; but the unanimity ceases as soon as a 
definition of technical education is required, and is indeed succeeded 
by vast confusion, which we do not interpret as meaning that the ery 
is a false one, founded on no real want, but that a great and difficult 
subject necessarily perplexes most men, and even some committees. 

VOL. IV. N.S. P 
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This confusion is well illustrated by the answers from various 
chambers of commerce to the Vice-President of the Council, who 
asks four questions :— 

Ist. What trades are now being injured by the want of a technical 
education ? 

2nd. How and in what particulars are they injured ? 

3rd. How do other countries, from their greater attention to 
technical education, absorb our trade? Give instances, and, if 
possible, statistics. 

4th. What plan of technical education would remedy this evil ? 

Four plain, practical questions—with the last of which we are 
chiefly occupied. Macclesfield quietly disregards the questions alto- 
gether, but reports on “ Primary Education ”— 


‘* Tt should be compulsory. 
‘Tt should be technical in an elementary degree.” 


After much more in a similar style, statistics are given of British 
imports and exports generally, but none as to the produce of 
Macclesfield ; the Report concludes rather oracularly : 





‘¢ These figures provide a problem to be solved, and in its solution the con- 
sideration of the question of technical education will probably afford some 
assistance. 


‘It is, however, manifest that unfair tariffs and difficulties relating to capital 
and labour must be borne in mind when alleged continental excellence in tech- 
nical education and skill is under discussion.” 

The Vice-President of the Council will not derive much benefit 
from Macclesfield, but the Report admirably illustrates the confusion 
already spoken of. The Chamber of Commerce would like education 
generally to be better, to be more practically useful, and more 
scientific and artistic than it is. They would submit to compulsory 
primary education, and even to local rates; they think a Minister of 
Instruction might perhaps find out what they want, and that Govern- 
ment should spend a good deal of money upon it. They are not 
at all clear that defective education really has put them at a disad- 
vantage as compared with foreign countries, but they grumble at 
high wages and curse trades’ unions. They use the word technical 
here and there in connection with education because the words are 
often heard together ; but they have no distinct idea what they mean 
by it, and give no hint as to the sort of teaching in their central 
technical schools for instruction in science, art, commerce, and agri- 
culture. 

Kendal speaks next, and speaks better. In this Report we are 
brought in contact with a wholly different set of ideas from those 
current in Macclesfield. Technical education in Kendal means 
scientific education ; education in science proper, not applied quasi- 
science; elementary science of mathematics and language for the 
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artizan ; thorough instruction in science proper for the highest class 
of manufacturers, managers, and engineers; no general Government 
system, but assistance from Government to practical schemes when 
these are proved by the endowments they receive to be sincerely 
desired by men of business. The Macclesfield and Kendai types of 
thought will be found continually to recur. 

Nottingham thinks the inventive powers of workmen are mis- 
directed for want of instruction in mechanical science; points out 
that the apprentices and artizans of Chemnitz, a competing town, 
can easily obtain technical education, but that a Nottingham man 
must send his son far away to obtain the knowledge of chemistry, 
said to be necessary for the successful carrying on of dyeing and 
bleaching, fulling, milling, and lace-dressing. Beyond observing 
that a good primary instruction must precede scientific teaching for 
the working classes, the Nottingham Chamber makes no suggestion 
for a scheme of technical education, but they wish for it very much, 
and hope it will be of a “thorough and useful character, and in all 
cases taught with a view to its application to arts and manufactures. 
In the phrase, “It would seem to this Chamber to be presumptuous 
to point out the best method of giving technical instruction,” one 
may perhaps discern the result of half-a-dozen honest, but abortive 
endeavours, to draw up a scheme of a “thorough and useful character.”’ 

The Staffordshire Potteries say they get on very well by employing 
foreign workmen. They are willing to pay for a national system oi 
" primary and technical education, but do not explain what they mean 
by “technical;” they hope such a system might educate trades’ 
unions out of the country. 

Birmingham complains heartily of the want of technical education, 
and refers toa resolution “that in the opinion of this Chamber it 
is of the utmost importance that Government schools of science should 
be established in the great centres‘ of industry, for the purpose of 
giving systematic technical education both to the middle and 
working classes.” No suggestion is made as to what should be 
taught in these schools. Out of all these conflicting and confused 
recommendations we may frame two very distinct schemes. 

Government, acting through a Minister of Public Instruction, may 
take the education of the country into its own hands; organise 
a compulsory system of primary instruction, establish secondary 
schools for the middle classes throughout the country, and higher 
schools in large towns; in some or all of these the instruction might 
be of a peculiar type called “technical,” which word in the mouths 
of many appears to mean useful to particular trades. Thus mathe- 
matics might be taught mainly with a view to their application in 
mensuration and mechanics; chemistry with a view to its application 
in special manufactures and agriculture; optics, so as to be useful to 
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opticians; acoustics, to architects and musical-instrument makers; 
the science of heat to machinists; and electricity to telegraphists. 
Art and language might be treated in the same fashion, so that 
lads on leaving school might know much that would be useful to 
them in their several trades or professions. It is obviously thought 
that something of this kind exists abroad. A series of graduated 
Government schools, with good scholarships, leading from the lower 
to the higher, and from the higher into good Government appoint- 
ments, would certainly command numerous students; and this part 
of the system does obtain in France and in parts of Germany. 
But the teaching in the vast majority of those schools in no way 
resembles technical education in the above industrial sense. 

It is unnecessary to oppose to such a scheme the culture arguments 
urged by Mr. Arnold, who would probably think, and think rightly, 
that a generation of lads educated on such principles would become 
narrow-minded, uncouth, and incapable barbarians. We are now 
merely dealing with technical education, and are willing to consider 
simply what system of education will make our artizans and manu- 
facturers produce most wealth. The rival system to what we may 
call the industrial scheme may be expressed as follows. 

Technical education means scientific education, as opposed to 
classical education. Scientific education can only be applied with 
advantage after the elements of pure science have been thoroughly 
learnt; therefore scientific applications must chiefly be learnt in 
practice, or in the highest grade of schools only. ‘A thorough educa- 
tion in science cannot be had in England at the present moment, 
therefore new schools are required, and modifications are required 
in old schools. In primary schools arithmetic might be taught as 
a science, not as a guasi-mechanical process, and in the higher classes 
plane geometry, linear or mechanical drawing, and even a little 
algebra, might also be taught; so that the artizan on beginning his 
apprenticeship might read, write, and calculate with facility, while 
he would have acquired a knowledge of drawing, which would allow 
him to understand the illustrations in works bearing on his trade, 
to make sketches of machinery and constructions among which he 
works, and to follow simple mathematical reasoning should he con- 
tinue to study during or after his apprenticeship. 

This is the science scheme of technical education for the artizan 
as opposed to the industrial scheme, which would apparently have 
the carpenter taught things useful to a carpenter, the cobbler things 
useful to a cobbler, instead of giving the whole artizan class more 
of the elements of knowledge, with the help of which they can pro- 
secute further studies if they desire it. 

The science scheme of education would eschew as poison all 
attempts to teach in secondary schools applications of science which 
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would be useful in special professions. If a lad is to prosecute 
scientific studies after leaving school, he must be well grounded in 
mathematics, in physics, in chemistry, and in theoretical mechanics ; 
when we have added to this list one or more languages studied so as 
to direct his attention to accuracy of expression, and to literature, 
we have given our boy quite enough to do before he reaches the age 
of sixteen or seventeen. We have advisedly omitted botany, zoology, 
physiology, geology, mineralogy, &c. These are derived sciences, 
each of which requires for its accurate study a sound knowledge of 
what may be called the mother-sciences named above. Moreover, 
the derived sciences are in such a state of flux and daily growth 
that at present we doubt if they could be taught on anything 
approaching toa general method throughout the country; whereas 
the elements of physics, chemistry, and mechanics can certainly be 
so taught. 

The science scheme would not include any schools for the educa- 
tion of artizans in their respective trades; we will return to the 
consideration of these when treating of foreign schools. 

In the highest grade of schools room exists for some diversity of 
opinion. We may insist that in universities and colleges all studies 
shall be purely theoretical, on grounds similar to those for banishing 
professional teaching from secondary schools; but few men push 
their principles so far as this. The industrial party would like 
special engineering, commercial, manufacturing, chemical, archi- 
tectural colleges, or polytechnic schools, in which courses should be 
given, specially adapted in each case to each profession. The science 
party would prefer courses arranged, indeed, with a view to special 
professions, and including some applications of science; but only as 
preliminary to, or concomitant with, the present system of apprentice- 
ships, and would prefer to see those courses organised in existing - 
institutions where a purely scientific standard of excellence reigns, 
rather than in new Government polytechnic schools, established to 
teach applied science. 

This diversity of opinion as to higher schools leads to opposition 
as to the necessity for new schools of the foreign polytechnic type, 
and as to the source from which the funds for their support are to 
be drawn. The one party clamours not only for Government aid, but 
for initiative legislation, erecting a new class of higher schools under 
a Government staff. The other party says, Develop existing institu- 
tions, and let private and local enterprise establish new science 
schools and colleges wherever a real demand exists, with Government 
aid, but without Government management. 

The industrial scheme, as a whole, has not a leg to stand on; it is 
seldom expressed explicitly, but is veiled behind general words, such 
as useful, practical, applied, &e. When its believers are called upon 
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to devise a scheme of classes and subjects to be taught, they are 
simply unable to frame any definite proposition whatever. Workmen 
cannot be taught their trades except by working with other workmen, 
and the only practical preparation for artizan apprenticeship is a 
sound elementary education. I do not boast special knowledge of 
the trades of dyeing, bleaching, fulling, milling, or lace-dressing ; 
but I wholly disbelieve that many foreign workmen have such a 
knowledge of “theoretical and practical mechanics, abstract and 
applied chemistry,” as will help them to dye, bleach, full, mill, or 
dress lace better than if they had never heard of such terms. 
Managers and foremen may have such knowledge, and if they have 
they would be little disposed to brook the idea that a workman 
should alter the proportions in which materials are used. The mass 
of workmen can only possess elementary knowledge of the simplest 
kind, but when this elementary knowledge is really scientific, the 
élite among them will be able to continue their studies by reading 
and by night-classes, and so fit themselves to be foremen, and for 
positions in which this higher knowledge might come into play. 
Yet we doubt whether, even in this way, foremen could be educated 
who should possess such a knowledge of chemistry as would enable 
them, as a body, to improve processes. Even our friends in Kendal 
must surely be wrong when they attribute the brighter French colours 
to the knowledge of chemistry possessed by French workmen. French 
managers and masters are good chemists, but workmen !—we believe 
there is no evidence whatever that French workmen know anything 
of chemistry worth speaking about. 

Much the same remark applies to mechanics. Foreign workmen 
know little more about mechanics than our own, but a large number 
of them have a much better knowledge of drawing. They understand 
mechanical drawings more readily, and can make better sketches. 
This does give them a certain advantage over English workmen in 
understanding new machinery, but it does not lead them to invent 
more, nor better. English mechanics invent readily; their inventions 
are generally practical and useful, though of a minor kind. The 
wretched being who is the typical inventor written of in novels is 
no workman ; the inventor, par excellence, is a doctor without practice, 
an attorney struck off the rolls, an idler who has never done any- 
thing, a half-pay officer, a country clergyman—anything and every- 
thing but‘a workman. If technical education could abolish this type 
of inventor, it would indeed be a blessing. It might lend some aid 
by‘making it more difficult for the plausible fool to overreach the 
slower-witted practical man. 

The artizan should stipulate for a sound primary education, and 
abandon the wholly fallacious and misleading idea of obtaining 
technical education otherwise than from his fellow-workmen. 
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Evening-classes for adults and apprentices might, perhaps, be organ- 
ised, so as to be useful to leading hands, and to these we will return. 
The establishments abroad,where workmen do receivea technical educa- 
tion, are intended to supersede apprenticeship, and do to some slight 
extent succeed ; they are produced by special causes, and fostered by 
special patrons, in all cases; and there is, we think, no evidence to 
show that they produce better workmen anywhere than result from 
the old plan of apprenticeship. This old plan is going out in many 
trades, and inquiries might be very usefully directed towards this 
point. Young men are no longer bound apprentices. Neither 
workmen nor masters feel bound to give much care to lads who are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow ; the one object both of the master 
and lad is, that the latter should learn quickly some one process; the 
master can then afford to give him tolerable wages, while the lad is 
content to take less than a fully-trained man expects, knowing that if 
dismissed he will have difficulty in finding fresh work of the limited 
kind he can alone execute. The Macclesfield Chamber of Commerce, 
speaking here of a subject with which it is practically acquainted, 
urges the restoration of the apprenticeship system. This lies partly 
in the masters’ hands. ; 

What is done abroad to educate workmen which is not done 
in England? We turn to the Report published by the ‘“Com- 
mission de |’Enseignement Technique,” published in 1865. The 


Report begins with a complaint of the absence of any sufficient pri- 
mary education, which. we quote to show that the French are no 
better satisfied with the education of their workmen than we are :— 


“The technical education best adapted to impart to our agricultural and 
industrial populations that special knowledge which will erable them either to 
become successful cultivators of the soil, or to contend with success in the 
pacific industrial struggle in which all the producers of the world are now com- 
peting, is so various that to give it a general organisation presenting a uniform 
character is a very difficult matter. But all its branches, however different 
they may be, have one common and indispensable starting-point—primary 
education. 

‘This first degree of instruction, the basis of all studies—literary, scientific, 
or industrial—is under the special charge of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
But all the information collected during the last thirty years on the progress it 
has made in France, so very slow compared with the results obtained in most 
other countries of Europe; the complaints of eminent manufacturers (examined 
during the inquiry), who called attention to the almost total absence of literary 
instruction among the cleverest and most intelligent workmen, as the obstacle 
which prevents employers from obtaining competent foremen and overseers 
the examples, at once sad and honourable, “of energy observed in some evening- 
schools, where workmen already well skilled in their art, but totally uneducated, 
have the courage, notwithstanding their thirty years or still greater age, to 
come and learn to read and write ; “lastly, the impossibility of imparting scien-. 
tific instruction even of the most elementary kind to youths and workmen who 
have not acquired the knowledge which forms the basis of primary instruction : 
all these motives have induced the commission to express at the very outset of 
its labours the wish that to the persevering efforts of the Ministry of Public In- 
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struction, to the ever-increasing sacrifices made by the State for the develop- 
ment of. primary education, may be added all other measures of a nature to 
accelerate the progress of these elementary studies.” 


Much in the above is applicable to Great Britain, and serves to 
show that the success of the French in manufactures can hardly 
be attributed to the excellence of the education received by French 
workmen. 

The Commission next speaks of apprenticeship, and the decay 
of that system, giving a curious account of certain private benevo- 
lent societies which apprentice young men and look after them to 
some extent. It mentions a school or two established in connection 
with some workshops, passes to the consideration of the length of time 
during which an apprentice can be expected to work, and describes the 
education given in the three Government schools of arts and trades. 
Before describing these, we will cite the practical conclusions arrived 
at by the Commission. 

The defective primary education is to be supplemented by evening- 
classes and Sunday-schools. Regular classes are preferable to mere 
lectures. Teaching should not be dogmatic, but should explain in 
the simplest way the principles of science with the assistance of 
experiments ; and, with a view to their practical application, drawing, 
with all its applications to special manufactures, should be considered 
as the principal means of giving a technical education. The Com- 
mission goes into some little detail as to the kinds of drawing each 
class of workmen should practise. 

Remark, that in France, so far as workmen are concerned, tech- 
nical education is found to mean evening and Sunday classes for 
drawing, with a little elementary mathematics. We say this with 
no contempt. On the contrary, we are convinced that the Commis- 
sion is perfectly right, and are only amused to find that the country 
in which these recommendations are not yet carried out is supposed 
to be immensely ahead of us in the technical education of workmen. 

The three Government schools of arts and trades are not schools for 
the technical education of workmen. They are well-conducted 
schools of a curiously bastard type. The pupils are recruited partly 
among the working classes by competition in primary schools all 
over France, but the rank of the competitors is gradually advancing. 
The school at Chalons costs the State about £8,000 per annum, 
after allowance has been made for the receipts from the sale of 
produce. The establishment is a mechanical workshop combined 
with a boarding-school, giving scientific instruction, and receives 
about 100 pupils yearly, who stop three years. They learn arithmetic 
and algebra up to quadratic equations inclusively, plane and solid 
geometry, kinematics, applied mechanics, physics, chemistry, descrip- 
tive geometry, drawing, and grammar. About one-half of the pupils 
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enter by a competitive examination, and pay £24 per annum, for 
which sum they are boarded, taught, and found work to do. This 
sum does not cover their expenses. The other half of the pupils pay 
nothing—receiving their education as a prize won in the general 
competition. The drawing done at these establishments is simply 
wonderful. There is nothing like it in Paris, at Zurich, or at 
Carlsruhe, much less in England. 

The work in the workshops is pretty good, but it is impossible 
that the training can be equal to that of a large workshop doing all 
classes of work. When lads leave the school, those who belong to 
the working classes seem sometimes to go into workshops as mere 
mechanics, and in course of time to become foremen. About ten 
each year pass into the Ecole Centrale in Paris to become engineers, 
according to one authority. Many become draughtsmen, for which 
they are probably well suited. The sons of managers and manufac- 
turers go home, and thus, probably, the number of foremen manu- 
factured at this great expense to the tax-payer is extremely small. 
We doubt whether twenty out of the hundred become foremen. It 
may be worth while in France to pay £8,000 a year for twenty fore- 
men ; we do not think it is worth while in England. The money spent 
in educating the engineers and draughtsmen is simply wasted, and 
that spent in educating the sons of managers and manufacturers is 
taken out of the pockets of tax-payers to benefit those who could 
well afford to pay for a good education elsewhere. One argument in 
favour of these schools is, that the competition for scholarships’ in 
them raises the standard of primary education. A less costly plan 
would perhaps be as effectual. Special schools for the education of 
foremen may be necessary, but this mixed form of boarding-school 
and workshop does not seem worthy of imitation.’ 

There are some schools in France and in Belgium which turn out 
workmen, and aim at abolishing apprenticeship, or supplying its 
place. The school of St. Nicolas, in Paris, managed by the Fréres 
Chrétiennes, well deserves a special description. 

As a primary boarding-schvool it appears to be wonderfully suc- 
cessful, consisting of two schools—one receiving children at the 


(1) Mr. Samuelson’s excellent letter, which is full of information on all these points, 
states that, of 465 pupils who left the three schools in 1861 and 1862, the following 
were the occupations at the end of the first year :— 


188 were foremen and workmen, earning from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per day. 
165 were draughtsmen, earning from 3s. 3d. to 4s. per day. 
47 were marine engineers in the Navy, or in the Messageries Impériales. 
4 were soldiers. 
11 were employed by their parents. 
1 was a pupil of the Ecole Centrale. 
3 were dead. 
2 were without employment. 
22 occupations unknown. 
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age of seven, and the other receiving boys of ten. "Workshops form 
part of the school-buildings, and the élite of the school may be 
apprenticed in these workshops. Out of 1,700 pupils there are 140 
apprentices ; all are boarded, clothed, and educated for £1 4s. per 
month, besides an entrance-fee and some extras. The lads are healthy 
and happy-looking, and contrast very favourably in appearance with 
the pupils of the great Lycées. The mechanical drawing done by 
lads of fourteen is excellent; the cooking arrangements and food 
are also good. The school pays its way, owing little to charity, and 
would in all ways be worthy of imitation if we could find a body of 
men like the Fréres Chrétiennes, who teach and direct the establish- 
ment gratuitously, giving their whole time in return for simple board 
and clothing. The school has an income of about £28,000 in all, so 
that the cost per pupil is about £17. The 140 apprentices taught 
in the workshops, when they leave, are able to gain their bread.' 

This resuit is arrived at by a very curious plan—a real inven- 
tion. The school provides a workshop, and allows a manufacturer 
say of optical instruments—to use this workshop, and to employ 
the apprentices in that workshop on any work he may have to execute, 
subject to the following conditions:—The master manufacturer can 
only introduce one workman into the shop to teach or direct the lads ; 
he must also pay in the fourth year of the apprenticeship the board 
of the apprentice—thirty francs per month. The master is also 
bound to accept any lad the authorities choose to give him. 

The result is that the apprentices learn to execute exactly those 
articles which are executed by the trade in which they will after- 
wards gain their living; they also seem to get better work to do than 
apprentices in the usual workshops. Levels, mathematical instru- 
ments, telescopes, lenses, articles de Paris of all kinds, are being 
turned out by these lads to their own profit, and that of the master. 
Many of the pupils on leaving get really good wages, and we have 
here an example of successful industrial education in a boarding- 
school. The plan may, perhaps, be copied with advantage where 
some special local peculiarity renders it desirable; but we do not 
think it can ever replace the old apprenticeship system on a large 
scale. The object of the Fréres Chrétiennes is to educate the lads 
morally, by keeping them from contact with the external world. All 
honour to them for their devotion, and for the ingenuity of the plan, 
even while we differ as to its moral value. Putting aside the indus- 
trial education, the establishment is worthy of imitation as a great 
elementary boarding-school for working men’s children. 

There are in most of the large towns of France gratuitous courses 








(1) Heriot’s Hospitalin Edinburgh also admits boys of from 7 to 10; they leave at 
14 to be apprenticed, and the cost of each pupil is about £89, for with 180 pupils the 
revenue is £16,000. At Heriot’s Hospital a complete outfit of clothes and a purse of 
£55 is given to each apprentice on leaving. 
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of lectures on scientific subjects ; these are intended for workmen in 
a great measure; they are generally excellent as lectures, and in 
Paris, at the Conservatoire des Arts and Métiers, are well attended. 
They may do some good by diffusing information, but they educate 
no one. The workmen come and go as they please; there is no 
examination; the taking of notes is an exception; workmen are 
incapable of following the scientific portion of the lecture, and the 
popular part is nearly useless. Still they may glean something, and, 
at any rate, they are passing their time in a warm room and in a 
rational manner; out of an audience of seventy I have counted 
eighteen asleep: a wet night brings in a good many outsiders. 
There is no objection to public courses of this kind, and the long- 
connected series given in France by first-rate men is far preferable 
to the odds-and-ends provided in mechanics’ institutes. Still, a lecture 
to workmen on setting out railway curves and tunnels with transits, 
or telling them of the microscopic structure of the various species 
of sugar-cane, with their Latin names, is not technical education, 
nor education at all; it may give rational amusement. The pro- 
fessors are well paid, and some members of the Ponts and Chaussées 
add considerably to their income by delivering these courses in pro- 
vincial towns. The French Commission, although expressing a pre- 
ference for regular classes, does not wish that these lectures should be 
discontinued, but they recommend that a small fee should be exacted 
from all who frequent them, in order to secure a more regular 
attendance, with more sustained attention and zeal. 

The Commission expresses itself satisfied “that agricultural in- 
struction in different degrees given by the State has already entered 
on a very satisfactory course, and that it will suffice to extend and 
encourage the attempts so made in order to satisfy all requirements.” 

“There exist now in France fifty farm-schools for giving theoretical 
and practical agricultural instruction of the first degree to youths 
who intend to follow the occupation of farm-servants. The expenses, 
so far as regards the salaries of the masters and the board of the 
pupils, in part are defrayed by the State; but all outlay and risk of 
farming are borne by the director. The whole expenditure by the 
State for each of these 50 establishments amounts on the average 
to £560 or £600, and instruction is given to about 1,500 apprentices, 
which corresponds to an average of 30 pupils for each farm, at an 
annual cost of £20 per head. The results of the technical and prac- 
tical teaching given at these farms are in general satisfactory, and 
the development of such primary agricultural institutions cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial.” 

This appears to be real industrial education given by the State to 
labourers. We are ignorant whether any of our agricultural socie- 
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ties have obtained reports on the working of these farms, but they 
seem worthy of examination. 

What education can be provided for artizans after they enter upon 
their daily work ? The French Commission can only suggest evening- 
classes (Sunday-classes too), for which the pupils pay, and where they 
take notes and are examined. It would bea right and proper thing to 
couple endowments devoted to science colleges with the obligation to 
hold a certain number of these classes. The rewards held out by the 
Science and Art Department are also probably judicious, and do 
excite yearly a considerable number of men to study scientific 
subjects. We hope to see artizans competing more and more for 
prizes of this kind. They can win them. Thus a pattern-maker 
this year takes a medal for mathematics, and he was self-taught. In 
addition to endowed night-classes for workmen, we think workmen 
themselves might be encouraged to organise classes for themselves. 
They will do this in many cases, and an interesting experiment is 
now being made by the Union of Amalgamated Carpenters and 
Joiners. At the suggestion of the writer, the union has re- 
commended the formation of evening-classes to its branches. 
Already, in Manchester and London, two classes of more than a 
hundred each have been formed, besides a class at Hammersmith. 
They appoint their own teachers, choose their own subjects, and 
manage the classes entirely themselves. In Manchester men not 
belonging to the union are admitted to the class. The experiment 
is an exceedingly interesting one, as the men in each trade know 
best what class of information they require, and the trade union 
organisations can assuredly find no better object than the improve- 
ment of the education of their members. 

If the experiment succeeds, it will succeed by the energy of the 
men themselves, as certainly it will not be fostered by wealthy and 
noble patrons. It is droll to see the list of influential men who 
take care of working men’s clubs, and to read of their meetings and 
deliberations, and then to observe that the only body of workmen 
who have taken the bull by the horns, and begun to educate them- 
selves, is a trade union. 

Classes formed by artizans, whether members of unions or not, 
might receive some Government encouragement; and, judging by 
the experience of the carpenters, that encouragement would be most 
felt in the shape of assistance to get suitable rooms to meet in. 

We do not propose to examine into the primary education given 
in Switzerland and Germany. On all hands it is admitted to be 
excellent. These schools give a good, but not an industrial education, 
and we contend that our aim in England must be similar. 

Let us hear no more nonsense as to the superior scientific know- 
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ledge of foreign workmen—what foreign workmen have gained lately 
has been practice, not science. We can retain neither the monopoly 
of our inventions nor of wealth. Education will not even always 
make a man a better workman. Nevertheless, by all means let us 
educate our poor, that they may be raised in the scale of humanity, 
that they may be more worthy of the name of men, and for this purpose 
let us give them the elements of all knowledge—more while they are 
children we cannot give; when they are men, with these elements, 
those who will can win the rest. 

Let us pass to the higher instruction and to higher classes of 
society. Classics seem to be the one branch of knowledge which no 
one calls technical; this word is not, however, a favourite one in 
connection with secondary education. The corresponding adjectives 
are “useful” or “modern” in England, “special” in France, “ indus- 
trial” in Switzerland, “ea/” in Germany. 

We believe the industrial party quite overrate the immediate 
usefulness of science in business or in professions, and underrate 
the value of classics. Classics have trained able men in times 
past and present. Science, except in the form of mathematics, is 
comparatively untried as a training for children and young men. 
The knowledge of dead languages is underrated, because it finds no 
immediate application in money-making. But if these dead languages 
are better taught, and are capable of being better taught, than modern 
languages, they are absolutely more useful than French or German, 
because the student of the more severe grammar has gained a habit 
of exact expression leading to accurate thought, which the mere 
speaker of continental languages seldom shows. We disregard the 
culture argument, because it has been over-driven; we assert the 
systematic study of Latin to be more useful than the unsystematic 
study of French, and we assert that, as long as live Frenchmen can 
be imported into England, the systematic study of French will 
remain impossible. Again, the usefulness of science is overrated, 
not to production, not to mental culture, but to professions, trades, 
and every-day life. 

Some people really imagine that a knowledge of chemistry will 
enable a man to choose his food better, that a knowledge of physics 
will teach him to preserve his eyes, enable him to heat his rooms, and 
make thunderstorms positively useful to him. The knowledge of 
science will, indeed, enable the leaders of science to teach the rest of 
mankind much more than this; but each man will no more be able 
to use his little scientific training to practical effect than every man 
can become his own lawyer or doctor with advantage to himself. 
A knowledge of law and medicine would be far more practically 
useful than a knowledge of physics and chemistry ; but no one urges 
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the substitution of a course of pathology, or on the laws affecting real 
property, for classics in secondary schools. 

But men say these sciences are useful to the manufacturers. So 
they are; but the manufacturer or manager will seldom have the 
best special knowledge of the kind he requires. If he trusts to his 
own chemistry or his own mechanics, instead of consulting the 
professional chemist or engineer, he will probably suffer the penalty 
deserved by overweening conceit. The chief use of scientific know- 
ledge to him will be the teaching him to understand the recom- 
mendations of his professional advisers, and to choose them wisely,— 
to protect him, in fact, against quacks. The master of a factory is 
essentially an administrative officer,—not a professional man, but 
able to superintend professional men. Even where a man’s business 
is distinctly scientific, he learns most of what is practically useful to 
him after beginning practical work. 

But when we have allowed that classics are useful, and that science 
is much less useful to most men than is generally supposed, we have 
no whit weakened the argument in favour of teaching science ; we 
have strengthened it by cutting off its rotten branches. 

The end of teaching is philosophy or wisdom: choose one of two 
rather vague words expressing more or less the power of judging 
correctly, coupled with the possession of much accurate knowledge. 

But the acquisition of some accurate knowledge is necessary 
before accurate reasoning becomes possible; while the structure of 
a dead language, and the relations between numbers and magnitudes, 
were the only things accurately known, classics and mathematics 
gave the only possible pasture to the students of philosophy. But 
now that the field of human knowledge is so large, that Greek, Latin, 
and Algebra only fill a small, highly-cultivated garden in one corner 
of it, it would be absurd to tether all mankind down to the old food. 
In several departments of natural science much accurate knowledge 
has been accumulated ; the studies of those sciences are intensely 
interesting to many, and their pursuit requires the exercise of the 
soundest judgment. Who, then, can say that they shall not be 
taught our youth as a sound mental training? It also fortunately 
happens that a knowledge of these very sciences will be of some 
practical use in the professions or trades our sons will follow. 

The argument does seem strong, and yet hitherto the several 
modern, special, industrial, rea/ schools have not prospered as well 
as the old classical schools. In Germany the Gymnasien are said to 
turn out better men than the Real Schulen, even for scientific pro- 
fessions. 

We believe the cause of this temporary failure to lie in the attempt 
to teach practically useful things to boys instead of science, leading, 
among other things, to a sort of contempt in the highest classes 
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for these industrial or commercial schools. Natural Science must take 
her stand as a part of philosophy and of culture. No mere domestic 
handmaid—the useful but humble drudge, envying the heaven-born 
muse. She too is a goddess, later born, full of the fire of youth, and 
able to inspire youth with noble thoughts, issuing in brave deeds. 
She asks for no bigots, though she claims your faith. 

Why should learning classics make men gentlemen, and learning 
science make men clowns? Sometimes this result is seen, and the 
answer is not hard to find. Classics are often taught by men of 
cultivation, and science sometimes taught by boors. It is the 
manner of the teacher rather than the matter taught which influences 
the bearing of the lad, or determines his mental attitude, either of 
reverent zeal or of impudent curiosity. Then as to religion: some 
urge, some deprecate science as the enemy of religion. How strange 
a thing is the association of ideas! It has made men think that the 
study of Pagan literature was more likely than the observation of 
nature to lead men to a knowledge and love of God. 

Notwithstanding the comparative failure of the “special”’ instruc- 
tion in France, and the Real Schulen of Germany, it cannot be denied 
that scientific instruction is far more widely given, and science much 
better taught in the second-grade schools of France and Germany 
than in the corresponding English schools. In France this is proved 
by the 900 lads, of from 17 to 20, who compete for 150 entries to 
the Polytechnic School ; by the 450 who seek admission to the Ecole 
Centrale, which cannot accept more than half the number ; and the 350 
who besiege the Ecole Normale for 35 vacancies. In Germany it is 
proved by the examinations taken by students on leaving the public 
schools. There are practically no Englishmen in any of the higher- 
grade schools abroad, which are protected by an entrance examination. 
This is sometimes spoken of as due to a want of appreciation by parents 
of the education to be had at the Zurich or Carlsruhe schools, or at 
the Ecole Centrale of Paris; we believe it to be due to the fact that 
no class of- young men exists in England capable of passing those 
entrance examinations. Doubtless our lads have the necessary 
ability, but where can they be taught geometry, so as to be familiar 
with the properties of the simple solids; analytical geometry of 
three dimensions, including conic sections, algebraically treated; 
descriptive geometry up to surfaces of double curvature, and including 
a variety of geometrical theorems and problems never heard of in 
England; algebra up to the general theory of equations inclusively, 
with the elements of physics, chemistry, an odd language or two, 
and shaded mechanical drawing? Where, we say, can they learn this 
by the time they are seventeen or eighteen in England, and before 
going to the universities? Remark, too, that the examinations in 
each subject named are very severe. Young men who have the 
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necessary ability would rather “cram” to compete for posts under 
Government, or in India, where their career is more or less certain, 
than attempt to prepare for the above examination, leading to nothing 
immediately, except the commencement of a further three years of 
scholastic education, at the end of which they will know little of 
English life among their contemporaries, and will not have the kind 
of practical knowledge which is worth an immediate salary in 
England. We will consider these higher schools presently, but, 
meanwhile, the examinations they demand are positive proof of the 
excellent scientific education given in the second-grade schools of 
France and Germany. 

It is indeed impossible to listen to a professor, say at the Ecole Chaptal 
in Paris, teaching chemistry to lads of thirteen or fourteen, without 
feeling that this kind of teaching, this kind of professor, does not 
exist in England. Schools in England have no idea of what chemical 
teaching means. We have heard the scholar of one great school 
describe with glee how a first-rate man was had down from London 
to blow up a pond in the play-ground, by way of teaching chemistry. 
As Dr. Lyon Playfair has frequently said, chemistry and physics are 
put on the footing of dancing and gymnastics. Elementary scientific 
education in our secondary schools is what we really want. This 
teaching abroad is sometimes given in preparatory courses at the’ 
higher Polytechnic Schools, as at Carlsruhe and Ziirich ; sometimes 
at special establishments ; such as the Collége Chaptal, the Municipal 
School of Paris; sometimes at the Government public schools, as in 
the mathematical forms of the Parisian Lycées; sometimes at the 
Classical Gymnasien of Germany, sometimes at the industrial and 
Real Schulen. However it is got, there it is; and we must have it if 
we are to compete on equal terms in science and its applications. 

The recommendations of the Schools’ Inquiry Commission seem 
sufficient, if acted upon with vigour, to provide what is wanted. The 
following is a recommendation to which we especially draw attention ; 


it is hesitating and tentative, but may expand, blossom, and produce 
the fruit we want :— 


‘*Most schools of the first grade would prepare for the universities, and would 
therefore make the classics the staple of their teaching; but among them it 
would seem expedient, provided the district appeared to desire it, that some 
should be semi-classical, and replace the study of Greek by more instruction in 
modern languages, in mathematics, or in natural science. There are boys 
whom their parents wish to keep at school till eighteen or past, but who are 
not intended for the university, and who need more of these last-named subjects 
than a classical school can easily give. For such boys all the lately-founded 
schools have provided modern departments; but in all probability it would be 
still better that such boys should be taught in schools devoted to this object. 
The modern departments, as is well remarked by Mr. Bradley, do not give fair 
play to education of this kind.” 


In all this there is much that is excellent ; but why semi-classical 
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schools instead of distinctly science schools—schools where science 
and classics, as now taught in public schools, should simply change 
places? Let us have some semi-classical schools, if you please; but 
we would fainsee a Rugby or a Harrow at which science, not language, 
should form the backbone of the teaching—real rigid science, not a 
little of all the “ ologies,” but hard mathematics, rigid physics, exact 
chemistry ; literature by all means ; and, as recreations, an “ ology” or 
two would probably be much to the taste of the boys. Then, to recur 
to the above quotation, Why should the science schools or semi- 
classical schools not prepare for the universities? Does not one 
university now give its chief honours to mathematical studies ? and 
is it to be supposed that, when natural science is really. studied, the 
universities are not to lead the way, but are to abandon these 
studies to secondary schools—that science has no merit such as 
may place it really side by side with classics in our venerable 
colleges? We think better of our universities, and our first-grade 
science schools will not be confined to preparing young men for 
business. This is the very notion against which we have already 
protested, that classics and mathematics alone are worthy to rank as 
philosophical studies, while the natural sciences are mere preparations 
for business, trade, or some profession; that our present studies 
give culture, while the proposed studies are to be mere daily-bread 
studies for men who go regularly to their offices in daily-bread 
trains. Pure mathematics afford no liberal culture whatever. 
The study of Latin and Greek, as languages, affords no culture; 
but the men who teach them, being cultivated, make them instru- 
ments of culture. The natural sciences stand half-way between 
mathematics and classics. An able teacher of science can and does 
add much general information to his special subject. He can illustrate 
breadth of thought as well as accuracy of research; he can find 
illustrations numberless in his book of nature ; and even metaphysical 
questions lie on his right-hand and on his left which he may indicate 
or avoid as prompted by the bent of his mind. We freely grant that 
the study of literature is the best ground on which to found the study 
of man; and, so far, classics have an indisputable advantage over 
science, and still more over mathematics: but there is much more in 
heaven and earth, and between the two, than was dreamt of by classical 
authors, and our universities must and do recognise pure science as a 
worthy aim and instrument of culture. 

Let us substitute science schools, then, for these bastard semi- 
classical semi-commercial schools, and we may admit the recom- 
mendations of the Schools’ Inquiry Commission to be excellent. The 
endowments, as they show, are to our hand; the scheme of manage- 
ment by local provincial boards, to some extent under a central 
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authority, seems far preferable to a Government system such as the 
French. The number of schools recommended by the Commission 
seems to be sufficient, and we quite agree with all their suggestions 
as to masters and examinations. The masters should not be trained 
in a normal school, but in our universities. They should not be 
a caste, but English gentlemen. It is also very necessary that the 
profession should be made more attractive than it is. All the 
machinery, in short, devised by the Commission seems excellent, and 
if their suggestions are acted upon vigorously we shall soon have 
what is required in the way of schools; but will these schools be 
filled with scholars ? 

The stock answer to this question is, that of course, if the education 
given be really good, self-interest will make parents send their 
children to be taught. The answer is rather specious than true. The 
fruits of teaching do not appear at all until a lad has been at a school 
for some years, and the real fruits to be borne of teaching given now 
to a lad of twelve cannot be gathered till after a period of about 
twenty years; so that for twenty years no one will be able to judge 
from positive observation what kind of men a new class of schools 
will produce. Moreover, if the schools fill scantily and are starved as 
to pecuniary resources, they cannot teach with the efficacy which 
might be developed in a flourishing school; nor will the esprit de 
corps and school-life compare with that of old, flourishing schools. 
Again, parents, mostly ignorant of course, are not good judges of 
what will be a really good education for their children and of whet 
are really good fruits; even if their eldest children afford them the 
opportunity of judging before they send the younger ones to school. 
In truth, the education of each generation of children is a vast 
experiment in which we can be guided very little by experience, the 
circumstances of the world having greatly changed since the previous 
experiment. We therefore say that if science: education be really 
thought desirable—and we assert that it is desirable—then students 
must be tempted to enter these science schools by tangible temptations 
which any fool can be tempted by. 

That is how foreign schools are mainly filled. Mr. Arnold proves 
conclusively that the schools are numerous and well-filled ; he 
says: “The commissioners will recollect that we found in the public 
ochools of France 65,832 scholars in the year 1865. They will also 
recollect that we found, I will not say in the public schools of 
England, but in all the schools which, by any straining or indulgence, 
can possibly be made to bear that title, 15,880 scholars. In the 
public. higher schools and preparatory schools of Prussia we find 
74,162 scholars.” 

A terrible statement this for one who believes in education, and 
who believes that our 16,000 lads are much worse taught than 
Prussia’s 75,000. Mr. Arnold’s report also shows us why the foreign 
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schools are filled. They are many and full because the education 
they give is essential to the majority of careers. In England, schools 
are empty and few because the education given is not essential to any 
career. After remarking that public schools are preferred in Prussia, 
even on their merits, Mr. Arnold continues :—“ But the preponderance 
of the public schools is undoubtedly secured by the establishment, in 
connection with them, of ‘leaving examinations,’ on which depends 
admission to the universities, to special schools, and to the civil and 
military service of the State. The learned professions can only be 
reached through the universities, so the access to these professions 
depends on the leaving examination ;” and this fails to convey any 
idea of the vast support given by this protection to the public schools, 
until we remember the huge civil patronage of a continental State. 
We in England simply require a competitive examination for the few 
appointments at the disposal of our Government. This supports 
private cramming. In Prussia, the university degree is required for 
some posts, the certificate of a satisfactory leaving examination from 
the Gymnasium or classical public school for others, the certificate of 
the read and higher burgher school for others ; these and the diplomas 
of many special schools for many special employments. No wonder 
there are many scholars. Nor are the leaving examinations mere 
formalities. In the Gymnasium they comprise the mother-tongue, 
Latin, Greek, and French, mathematics and physics, geography, 
history, and divinity. The examination is both by writing and riré 
voce. The paper work lasts a week, and the candidate who fails in it 
isnot heard vivd voce. In France an analogous protection is given 
by the necessity for the degree of Baccalauréat for many employ- 
ments, and the public schools are organised on one plan, leading up to 
these examinations of bachelor of arts or of sciences—barriers which 
must be passed if the student would go further. Protection of this 
kind—amounting to compulsory education for large classes in special 
schools—is of infinitely more value to schools than any practical 
system of scholarships ; and unless some analogous inducement be 
held out in England, our scholars will not rival in numbers those of 
continental States, however good our schools may be. 

With our secondary schools in their present chaotic state no 
such protection could be granted to any of them; but if the recom- 
mendations of the Schools’ Inquiry Commission were carried out, so 
that our schools came to be distinctly classified as first and second- 
grade schools, and if general public examinations, similar for all 
schools of the same grade, came to be organised with the concurrenee 
of a central authority, there would then be every r2ason to insist that 
all competitors for posts under Government should have passed one of 
these examinations corresponding to the knowledge required in the 
department. Students from private schools ought, as in Prussia, to be 
admitted to the public examinations. Such an exercise of patronage 
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by the State would fill the new science schools with the vast majority 
of lads intended for the Artillery and Engineers, and for Indian 
engineering appointments, as well as with a considerable proportion 
of students intending to compete for civil appointments in this 
country. 

It may be urged that this has no immediate application, but even 
now it would be easy and right that candidates for employment in 
the scientific corps, and as engineers in India, should have passed at 
least two years at some school or college where methodical instruction 
in science is given; the institutions approved by the Government 
should be selected by inspection, and the list revised from time to 
time. At this moment instruction in science, of the grade to which 
we refer, is given only in colleges such as King’s College and 
University College, and the School of Mines, in London ; at Owen’s 
College, in Manchester; at the Scotch Universities; and at some 
Irish institutions. Much pressure would be required to induce 
Government to grant such privileges to existing unclassified schools; 
but when new classified schools and colleges are created we do hope 
that Government patronage will be conferred on those schools, not 
in the form of money-grants, but in the far more useful form of eager 
scholars who will see in these schools the recognised and honourable 
entrance to their career, instead of looking, as at present, in the 
rooms of private crammers for a kind of back-door through which 
they may hope to squeeze their way into employment. 

We have dwelt thus at length on secondary instruction, because it 
is here that we recognise our real inferiority to our continental rivals. 
If our industrial education is to become scientific, it will be by the 
aid of more secondary schools; as for the higher special schools of 
the continent, admirable as they are, we have an equivalent, as will 
be shown presently ; for the thorough scientific training afforded in 
the Lycées, Gymnasien, Communal Colleges, and Real Schulen, we have ~ 
absolutely no equivalent, and without this elementary training in 
science the finest technical school on the continent would be abso- 
lutely useless to us even if imported bodily into England, professors 
and all, for our scholars would not be able to follow a single lesson 
given in those institutions. 

If, then, the country is in earnest; if it really does believe that 
scientific education is essential both for our mental culture and our 
industrial success, let it insist that the recommendations of the 
Schools’ Inquiry Commission be carried out, that endowed science 
schools be established, with both day-schools and boarding-schools, 
and let these schools be encouraged by Government patronage, by 
university scholarships leading to university fellowships, and by 
professional scholarships such as those due to the munificence of Mr. 


Whitworth. 
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We have found that artizans abroad racsive neither a scientific nor 
an industrial education except in very exceptional cases. We have 
found that the middle classes abroad do, in the secondary schools, re- 
ceive a good scientific training, but no special professional or industrial 
teaching; when from these we turn to schools of the highest grade 
we do reach special technical schools which are abroad intended to 
teach students to become engineers, mechanicians, chemists, farmers, 
and architects. Young men leaving these colleges at once enter 
their professions and obtain salaries sufficient for their support. To 
these schools we have nothing analogous in England, and they are 
well worthy of examination. The chief object of these schools is the 
training of engineers and mechanicians, and chief in importance, if 
not in merit, stands the great Ecole Polytechnique of France. 900 
picked pupils from the schools of France annually compete for 150 
appointments to this great school, and of these 900 only some 25 
gain the much-coveted title of Ingéniewr. We believe there is no 
such competition in the world as for these appointments of engineers 
to the Government of France. We have already given a description 
of the kind of knowledge possessed by the competitor on entering 
the school at the age of about nineteen. For two years each candidate 
is engaged in a daily struggle for those five-and-twenty posts in the 
mines or roads and bridges. Should he fail to get those, he may 
select to be one of five who look after the State factories for powder, 
tobacco, or saltpetre. These posts rank above the Etat Major or 
Royal Engineers, and far above the Artillery, in the estimation of 
the pupils; the average student may choose among any of these 
professions, and there are also a few appointments to the Marine 
Artillery, and to the Navy, which are distributed among the rank 
and file. The pupils are ranked according to their merit at the end 
of two years of tremendous study at pure mathematics, mechanics, 
physics, and chemistry, with some minor subjects of less importance. 
Each pupil then chooses among the total number of appointmerts at 
the disposal of the school the position which he prefers. The 
highest pupil chooses first, and each succeeding man in the class-list 
chooses among those which remain. 

The success of the school in one sense is ensured by this plan ; the 
young men work furiously; the civil appointments are the prizes, 
and there are enough of these to encourage every lad, on entering, 
to hope he may win one. Every day’s work counts in the class-list, 
and a final examiriation may seriously modify the class-list, as pro- 
visionally arranged, in accordance with the daily marks gained by 
the pupils. The school, as is to be expected, does therefore turn out 
young men who are most accomplished mathematicians, and its class- 
list stands quite on a level with that of Wranglers at Cambridge. 
Each list contains the young men who, in the two rival countries, 
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have the greatest mathematical ability, and have received the most 
thorough mathematical training. The universities in France have 
nothing to compare with this list. The science faculties are every- 
where poorly attended, and enjoy no reputation. The Ecole Poly- 
technique is the Cambridge of France. And remark that up to the 
final examination the teaching is almost purely scientific. The 
technical teaching proper does not begin till the young men, leaving 
the Ecole Polytechnique, are sent to the special schools for their 
special employments. Thus, for the mines there is the School of 
Mines—an odd school, it must be, with three or four scholars yearly ; 
the School des Ponts et Chaussées, for civil engineers; the Schools 
of St. Cyr, Metz, &c., for the military appointments. At the school 
for engineers they remain three years, and instead of paying, as at 
the Polytechnique School, £40 per annum for their board, they 
receive about £60 as salary, and attend the school during the day 
only. At this school they are supposed to learn practical work. 
The courses of lectures on the strength of materials and applied 
mechanics, on mineralogy and geology, political economy, agricul- 
ture and agricultural hydraulics, on roads, bridges, canals, steam- 
engines and locomotives, railways, railway traffic, docks and other sea- 
works, architecture, administrative law, applied chemistry, telegraphy, 
photography, the cultivation of fishes (pisciculture), sketches and plan- 
making, German and English, are mere child’s-play to the young 
mathematicians, whose career is now safe, and who have no more of 
those terrible competitions to go through. We suspect they have a 
very easy time of it while following these lectures. They are sent 
during six months of each year to see practical work under an 
engineer in the provinces, where they really might learn something ; 
but we hear that the engineer looks after them very little, and makes 
no use of them at all except in very exceptional cases, so that these 
“missions” are really holidays, burdened with the obligation of 
making a few sketches, and writing an essay. The students are also 
sent abroad with similar objects and similar results. 

At the end of three years, at the age of about twenty-four, they 
begin practical work: and what is this work? Mere administrative 
routine work in the provinces, in nine cases out of ten. Utterly 
uninteresting work of mere inspection, not even of new works, 
but bearing chiefly on the exact observance of all regulations con- 
cerning roads, bridges, canals, and other similar works immediately 
under Government superintendence. The promotion of the men 
follows, as a matter of course, in time, and it is not to be wondered 
at if the majority of these highly-trained men, selected from all 
France as the most capable, and educated at great Government 
expense, under a strong stimulus, over-tired by premature hard work, 
and with no great motive to exertion, fall into listless habits, and 
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become a set of very common-place red-tape officials, without origi- 
nality, energy, or even a knowledge of engineering, as the word is 
understood in England. Of course some men survive the treatment. 
There are distinguished men, real engineers, who have gone through 
it. Many of these have obtained leave to enter private establish- 
ments, or into the semi-public service of the railways. Scandal says 
they sometimes owe these appointments to the wish of companies to 
stand well with Government, since the strong esprit de corps of the 
Ponts et Chaussées prevents one engineer of that body from reporting 
against another; but we believe that, being really able men, in time 
they do recover from the injury done them by the misdirected 
teaching of the Ecole Polytechnique and the feeble system of the 
Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées. But we regard it, as certain that had 
those distinguished men gone straight into the service of the tom- 
panies or individuals immediately after passing the entrance exami- 
nation to the Polytechnique school, leaving that institution wholly 
on one side, they would have become abler men and better engineers. 

We have nothing to learn from this system, unless it be to avoid 
it. The French Government are no doubt provided by it with a 
body of really learned men who possess great mathematical ability, 
and who are wholly above quackery. They will seldom commit 
gross mistakes, and, as administrative officers, probably do their 
work very well. In the corps there are really distinguished mathe- 
maticians and men of science, and the whole body enjoys high repute 
as composed of honourable, high-minded men. Their salaries as 
government officials are not large; but as arbitrators, as experts, as 
professors, and as consulting engineers, they make considerable 
incomes, without losing their Government pay. They are not distin- 
guished by originality, nor do the works they execute for Govern- 
ment or the Departments form good models for imitation on the score 
of economy. The existence of a privileged body of this kind also 
tends to keep down the civil engineer proper, who is wholly 
independent of the Government, and must trust to private patronage 
only. 

These civil engineers do exist in France, but not in large numbers, 
nor is their position very enviable. Mechanical engineers there are 
in France in increasing numbers, and of growing merit. They are 
educated in large numbers at the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures, an institution founded by the private enterprise of M. 
Lavallée, in 1829, and taken over by the State in 1857, after its 
success as an educational establishment had been thoroughly estab- 
lished. 

The Ecole Centrale is a day-school. It has no Government berths, 
nor any others, at its disposal. Its charge is high, £32 per annum. 
Its entrance examination is almost as severe as that of the Polytechnic 
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school, and yet its doors are annually besieged by 500 candidates, 
out of whom it selects about 220. The pupils have hitherto easily 
found employment on leaving after a three years’ course, nor is this 
to be wondered at when we remember that the English system of 
pupilage or apprenticeship does not exist in France, so that this 
school, with its imitators, constitutes the only recognised avenue 
leading to the profession or business of a mechanical engineer. We 
may add at once that the teaching is really good. There is no 
workshop connected with the school, and the teaching is highly 
theoretical, judged by an English standard, but deplorably practical 
in the opinion of a Polytechnic pupil. 

The teaching is really to a great extent technical, especially after 
the first year, during which all the pupils follow a stiff course of the 
higher mathematics, and other purely theoretical studies. After 
the first year the students are divided into four categories,—mechani- 
cians, builders, chemists, and metallurgists—each category following 
a different course of study in the two subsequent years. The young 
men come at eight, and leave at four; they have four lectures daily, 
and draw in the intervals, with a short time for luncheon. They 
must work three or four hours daily in the evening, if they intend 
to keep pace with the class. Hard work this during three years, and 
much ingenuity is shown in devising a system by which the work of 
every pupil counts day by day towards determining his position in 
the class-list on leaving the school. 

The peculiar feature of the teaching consists in the practice of 
giving out monthly exercises, called projects. A short order of the 
day is published to the class, requiring them, to design, say, a porter’s 
lodge, with so many rooms, for so many people, of such and such 
materials, not to cost more than so much,—very much such a speci- 
fication of requirements as might be given by a master to the head 
of a drawing-office. The designs are to be ready on a given day, 
and all drawings to be executed in the school. They are to be 
accompanied by specifications and estimates, with an explanatory 
essay. The pupil is free to consult what books or persons he 
pleases, as he would be in business life. When the designs, which 
must, of course, all be distinct, are given in, they are corrected by 
the professor, who cross-examines each pupil in his turn, to ascertain 
how far he really understands what he has done. 

Then another project, say of a drilling-machine, followed by 
shafting, then by a roof, a boiler, girders, &c. In each case the 
practical conditions of real designs which may be required are strictly 
adhered to. The designs sent in during the third year are really 
remarkable, and the opportunity of designing a large number of 
different examples of work under the immediate eye of a competent 
professor is no despicable substitute for the experience an English 
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pupil gains in a drawing-office attached to mechanical works. The 
English pupil has the great advantage of seeing real work going on, 
and of working at it, but he has the disadvantage of being taught 
little or nothing, nor does he often design the important parts of the 
work, being seldom allowed to do more than trace and copy while 
in his pupilage. Few English pupils on leaving their apprenticeship 
could design or even draw a new piece of machinery as the pupils of 
the Ecole Centrale can; but unless that pupil does then go into a 
mechanical workshop, or has already been there, he will labour under 
some great disadvantages as compared with the Englishman, and 
will run some risk of becoming and remaining a mere draughtsman. 
If our English lads only had the same knowledge when they enter 
the workshop that the French lads have on entering the Ecole 
Centrale, I incline to believe that after the three years’ practical 
training they would be much ahead of their hard-working competitors 
of the Ecole Centrale. As it is, the mass of pupils leaving English 
works are far less useful men than the pupils leaving the French 
school. Abundant evidence exists to show that they become successful 
manufacturers, mechanical and civil engineers. The school grants 
diplomas to about 100 or 110 young engineers yearly, and twenty 
certificates of capacity, or of incapacity, as they are sometimes called. 
It must be remembered that the pupils have practically no competitors 
in France who are more practically educated than themselves, and 
that they are set to do real engineering work after leaving the school, 
and that thus, sooner or later, they must become practical men, or 
wholly fail in life. 

It is not a little singular to remark that this thoroughly good and 
successful technical school is due to private enterprise, and that too 
in France. This should make our chambers of commerce pause 
before insisting on Government polytechnic schools. 

The salaries of the professors are fixed, not dependent on pupils’ 
fees, the courses being obligatory on all the pupils in each depart- 
ment. The maximum salary is £300 per annum for sixty lessons, 
and some additional work in explaining the projects and examining 
the note-books. These note-books are marvellously kept by every 
pupil; they are models of clear handwriting, and a spectator, 
unused to the sight, can hardly understand, at the end of an abstruse 
lecture on mechanics, involving much mathematical work, how 
every student could have got the neat, clear, well-written abstract, 
without a blot, filling many pages of his note-book. This system 
of taking notes is universal in France. The lectures occupy an hour 
and a half each. 

The great Swiss Polytechnic school of Ziirich, and the German 
Polytechnic schools of Carlsruhe, Stuttgardt, and other towns, very 
much resemble the Ecole Centrale in their objects and methods. 
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They are, however, designed on a still loftier plan, and are, moreover, 
generally extremely well provided with admirable museums, labora- 
tories, and class-roéms, whereas the Polytechnic and Central schools 
in France have wretched accommodation. 

The Swiss school educates civil and mechanical engineers, archi- 
tects, chemists (scientific men, not apothecaries), managers of forests, 
and teachers of mathematical and physical sciences. It has also a 
department of belles-lettres, and the moral and political sciences, and 
a preparatory course of mathematics. In a noble building 50 pro- 
fessors deliver 150 courses of lectures to nearly 700 students from 
all parts of the world (except England). Last year, in addition to 
130 auditors, 551 regular students attended, and of these 243 were 
Swiss and 308 were foreigners ; 139 as engineers, 156 as mechanical 
engineers, and 70 as chemists. They paid only £4 each for the 
year’s instruction, but had to pass an examination of exactly the 
same character as that which guards the entrance to the French 
schools. The preparatory course of mathematics helps to prepare for 
this ordeal. The cost of the collections and building, which is new, 
was £100,000. The annual expenditure is £12,000, and the State 
finds £10,000 towards this sum—assuring practically a gratuitous 
instruction. The professors have salaries supplemented by fees, and 
make incomes varying from £60 to £500, the mean being about 
£160—a fair income in Switzerland, especially as the position is a 
very honourable one, and private practice may often supplement the 
salary. There is no class-list here, but diplomas are granted which 
have no official value, but serve as excellent letters of recommenda- 
tion, as will readily be believed when we say that last year, with the 
large number of pupils named, only 1 diploma was given to an 
architect, 12 to chemists, 13 to engineers, 14 to mechanicians, and 
3 to foresters. 

The teaching is made practical in the same way as this is managed 
at the French Central school, though the projects are rather less 
formal. The individual attention which each student receives is 
very great, owing to the large number of professors, and these are 
men combining theoretical with practical knowledge in a manner 
we cannot match in England. In the chemical laboratories real 
researches are being carried on by the students under the eye of 
the professor, and results are published. It is impossible to inspect 
this magnificent institution without admiration of the excellence and 
liberality of the instruction, and without carrying away the convic- 
tion that the work done by the students is such as to make them 
really fit to enter on their professions on leaving their scholastic 
studies. It is noteworthy that the University dwindles by the side 
of the Polytechnicon. 


It were tedious to review in detail the similar German institutions. 
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The Carlsruhe Polytechnicon is, to our mind, superior in some points 
even to that of Ziirich. Diplomas are granted there even to men 
who have studied at other schools. In addition to the theoretical 
work required in his oral and written examinations, a practical 
project is given each candidate, with two months before him for its 
execution; during this time he may-consult every book and every 
person he can find. Then he comes up with his designs, estimates, 
specifications, and calculations, to submit to a stiff cross-examination. 
These diplomas seem frequently to be taken out after the men have 
seen some practical work—an excellent plan. 

It would be invidious to follow in detail the various minor 
points of difference between the great continental polytechnic 
schools. Enough has been said to show that they do afford a 
very valuable training to a very large number of young men, and 
there is no doubt that the German engineers trained in these 
establishments do combine great theoretical attainments with con- 
siderable practical skill and originality. German civil engineer- 
ing works are well executed and cheaply executed, and German 
writing on engineering questions is both sound, learned, and practical. 

Let us turn to England and consider what we have to match or 
supply the place of these higher schools. There are no technical 
schools having any aim at all similar to that of these foreign colleges, 
unless it be the School of Mines, with its 13 regular students, and 
the School of Naval Architecture, which promises to flourish. All 
other institutions only pretend to prepare students for a pupilage 
(would to heaven that all pupils really were prepared!). King’s 
College, the Scotch universities, and other institutions named above, 
only pretend to bring the student to a place somewhat analogous to 
that occupied by the competitor for entrance to the higher foreign 
schools, and most of them fail in this, as we have already said. 
We must therefore compare the pupilage or apprenticeship system 
of England with the special schools just described. For civil engineers 
the pupilage system has great advantages; it brings the young man 
into direct contact with the work he will have todo; he sees and 
does that work ; he sees the men whom he will have to obey, and the 
men he will have to command; and as a young resident engineer, 
or as an assistant engineer in getting up plans, surveys, and 
estimates, one of the best class of young English pupils is a far 
more useful man after serving his time than one of the best 
class of young Germans or Swiss who take diplomas at the poly- 
technic schools. In the subordinate positions necessarily occupied 
by young men, the high theoretical acquirements of the foreigner 
are not required, and the English system gives a good practical 
training to those who choose to work. The pupil of a mechanical 
engineer has also had great advantages in seeing real work, but 
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he does not stand above his foreign competitor. On the con- 
trary, with his present defective elementary education, we should 
place him under the foreigner; but if he had a good elementary 
education, we think the practical work in a workshop would be 
better than even the best teaching of the best professor. When 
we further consider that the pupilage system ezists with us, and 
that the patronage of the profession rests in a great measure with the 
men who take pupils, we own that as a training for engineers we 
see no opening for these special polytechnic schools. Man’s life is 
not long enough to allow him to work for three years as an appren- 
tice, and for three years more as a pupil at a special school; and of 
the two we hold to the pupil system; and seeing what good results 
it has produced with bad preparatory teaching, we have every faith 
that, with a sound preparation, the English engineer will even on 
theoretical ground be a match for the foreigner. 

We do not deny that the foreign plan has some advantages; thus, 
an English mechanical engineer who abandons the profession, has 
not received a training fitting him for any other business; whereas 
the young French pupils of the Ecole Centrale, or the German poly- 
technic student, are taught much that will be useful to them as 
manufacturers or managers, though their knowledge of men has to 
be acquired somewhat late in life. The idle men also probably learn 
more in the schools than in the works, and both idle and incapable 
men are kept out of the profession by the entrance examinations 
abroad, whereas with us they drop out by a process of natural 
selection, after wasting many years of their lives. On the other 
hand, the exclusive school system probably keeps many talented men 
out of the profession whose bent is not mathematical, and these plain 
practical men are very useful. The school teaching is also less 
favourable to originality and invention than the pupil system. What 
has been said of the training for engineers applies with more or less 
cogency to all the branches of technical teaching known abroad. 
Chemists, miners, farmers, architects will all be better taught, in 
our opinion, by executing real works, as apprentices, after their 
scientific preparation is complete, than by any plan of teaching 
practical work in special polytechnic schools. 

Unfortunately at present the scientific preparation in England is 
incomplete, and the pupilage system full of abuses. Thus almost 
uniformly pupils are taken by leading engineers, civil and mechanical, 
without any serious inquiry as to the preparation they have received. 
The doors of the workshops and offices are besieged by applicants 
duly provided with cheques of three hundred or five hundred guineas. 
Those admitted are selected not from any merit of their own in most 
cases, but from personal or interested motives. Engineers complain 
of the wretched stupidity and want of preparation in their pupils ; 
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if they were honestly to insist on a thorough preparation as a sine 
qua non for admission to the office or workshop, the thorough prepara- 
tion would soon be forthcoming. Unfortunately, when pressed to 
take some practical steps in this direction, such as lowering their 
premiums for well-prepared students, or even giving a preference to 
the candidate who has passed some college examination, they too 
often change their tone and say, “ Well, really, do you know, the 
men we get from King’s College, or from Cambridge, and other such 
places, are the most useless of all! ”’ 

Perhaps this is true ; perhaps the rawer the materials which enter 
the works, the more ignorant the pupils, the better will be the 
manufactured article,—the engineer turned out after three years’ 
manipulation. If so, down with Science, and long life to Empiricism. 
In truth the cry is, like all other cries raised by men who are 
asked to give up patronage on public grounds, “The old plan 
did very well, and the new one is no improvement,” so let us 
stick to our patronage. Nevertheless it is perfectly true that our 
engineers do stand more and more at a disadvantage in compa- 
rison with foreigners, owing to their ignorance of elementary 
principles and mathematical reasoning ; and if the young men are 
to be improved, the older ones must help to improve them. Let 
the public loudly call on the profession to insist on a proper pre- 
paration in the lads whom they receive as pupils, and then the 
secondary science schools will become as essential to the intending 
engineer in England as they are to his foreign competitor. 

The ideal state of things would be that all leading engineers should 
refuse to receive pupils who had not passed a good examination on 
eaving one of these schools or colleges; that they should give a 
certain number of absolutely free pupilships, unburdened by pre- 
miums, as prizes to be competed for at these institutions; that as 
smaller prizes, a reduction in the large premiums should be allowed 
to those pupils who stood high in class-lists. To insure a proper 
course of study and fair examinations, the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers should co-operate in the science examinations with the school 
or college authorities. These measures would equally suit mechanical 
engineers, architects, farmers, chemists, miners. If acted upon, we 
should have well-filled science schools, and an army of well-trained 
lads entering yearly into practical work, ripe to profit by their prac- 
tical experience, instead of an ignorant mob of raw lads, including 
among them a few young men of such energy and natural ability 
that they will some day, in spite of every disadvantage, come to the 
front as sound practical men. 

So much for the entrance to the professions. Next, as pupils, our 
young men are not well treated. They are taught nothing in works 
or in offices; nor can they be taught anything. They must work, 
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and learn by doing work; but there is no reason why, in any works, 
they should be prevented from making sketches or copying drawings 
on pain of grave admonition and even expulsion. There is no reason 
why the formule employed in calculating dimensions and strengths 
should be actually concealed from them. As to the price of things, 
we suppose it would be altogether too much to expect that they 
should be allowed the smallest information on that score; but surely, 
when parents pay a large premium for the admission of their sons 
to famous establishments, they do not know that the master will 
consider it an act of piracy if he catches the lad measuring the 
dimensions of a connecting-rod and sketching its form; and yet this 
positively is the fact in some works. Public opinion can do some- 
thing to reform this. Young civil engineers are not quite so badly 
treated as their mechanical brethren. 

There is now no means by which a pupil on ending his apprentice- 
ship can prove that he has spent his time profitably ; his master can 
rarely find him work, and, indeed, rarely knows anything about him. 
Except in cases of gross misconduct, the pupil can count on a flatter- 
ing letter of recommendation, and that is all. As a remedy for this, 
the institution of voluntary examinations for young men at the 
end of their apprenticeship would be an excellent step, and it is one 
in which the initiative has been taken by the University of Edin- 
burgh, where, thanks to the munificence of Sir David Baxter, a 
methodical course of training for pupils about to enter workshops 
and offices has been established. The really able, hard-working 
pupil will thus be able to prove that he is able and hard-working. 
The examination at this period of his career should correspond with 
the diploma examination of the Carlsruhe or Ziirich Polyteehnic 
schools, or that of the Ecole Centrale, comprising both practical 
and theoretical divisions. 

Unfortunately, these examinations, necessary abroad, can only be 
voluntary with us, and will be too frequently neglected. Every 
measure should be taken to render them incumbent by custom, if 
not by law. 

Employers and directors pestered by friends to find places for 
young men, might find aid in resisting these importunities by 
inquiring whether the candidate has taken any diploma; and while 
smoothing their disagreeable refusal, would have a pleasant feeling 
that by this inquiry they were benefiting the cause of technical 
education. More serious support would be given to the system if 
condition were attached to the scholarships by which Mr. Whitworth 
has proved at once his princely generosity and his faith in science, 
that. young men holding these scholarships should at the end of three 
years present themselves for an examination such as is described, 
when a class-list should be published. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers might grant prizes and privileges 
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of real value to the men who distinguished themselves in these 
examinations, and diplomas receiving a publicity of this kind might 
in time rank as the class-lists of Oxford and Cambridge rank, and 
would be recommendations of the most valuable kind to the men in 
after-life all over the world. Then Government might lend its aid, 
by giving as prizes to the universities and colleges conducting such 
examinations a certain number of direct appointments to the engineer- 
ing posts in India, and perhaps to the scientific corps in the army. 
They might also allow the diplomas to count for a certain number of 
marks in the various competitive examinations now held. 

The course we recommend as that by which the diploma examina- 
tions could be supported for engineers, applies equally to the other 
scientific professions. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the conclusions arrived at. The only 
technical training which can be given in schools of lower grades in 
all countries is elementary scientific education, leaving technical 
education, properly so called, to be taught by practical work. 
Artizans abroad receive no more scientific instruction than our own 
workmen, although the primary education is better in some parts of 
the continent than in England. Lectures, whether such as are 
provided in mechanics’ institutes or by the State and Communal 
authorities abroad, do not educate workmen. Linear drawing, with 
elementary geometry and mechanics, are the most useful studies 
for workmen. ‘The assistance given by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment is good in its kind, but mechanical drawing should receive 
additional aid, and we think the staff of examiners might perhaps 
be improved by the addition of men practically acquainted with 
this subject. Classes formed by artizans should also receive special 
assistance towards obtaining class-rooms. The education of workmen 
has been less fully treated than the other branches of our subject, be- 
cause the difference between English and continental workmen is much 
less marked than that between the professional men, and because we 
wholly disbelieve that our inferior rate of progress is due at all to 
any comparative inferiority of our workmen to foreigners. Mechani- 
cal drawing is, indeed, better taught abroad, and efforts should be 
made to catch or pass our rivals in that line. 

Passing to the middle-class schools for professional men, our 
inferiority in science-teaching is very marked. ‘The natural sciences 
are either not taught at all, or they are badly taught, in English 
secondary schools: The number of pupils at such schools as we 
have is far less numerous than the corresponding class abroad. Asa 
consequence, on leaving the foreign secondary schools, large numbers 
of students are able to pass examinations, showing so great an 
acquaintance with the elementary sciences that even could they 
then enter on practical life without further scholastic teaching, they 
would be men of far greater theoretical acquirements than the 
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Englishmen who practise scientific professions. Technical instruc- 
tion bears no other meaning in these schools than scientific in- 
struction. 

Special training in special schools, adapted to special professions, 
should in secondary schools be altogether avoided; the object being 
not to teach a lad a little of what he afterwards must learn, and 
learn better, in practical life, but to produce a man knowing 
thoroughly the elements of the modern sciences, and having also 
considerable literary culture. 

New schools and colleges are required to make this education 
general in England; they should be endowed, and managed upon 
the plan recommended by the Schools’ Inquiry Commission, and 
every effort should be made to place the first-grade science schools 
on an equality in every respect with the first-grade classical schools. 
The separation of old schools into two departments should be 
avoided. 

The foreign polytechnic schools, though admirable of their kind, 
cannot be imitated in England, the system of apprenticeship already 
existing being preferable ; but every effort should be made to pass 
young men through the first-grade schools before entering on their 
apprenticeship or pupilage, and to induce them to take diplomas, 
corresponding to the foreign diplomas, on ending their pupilage. 

This object can be carried out by the co-operation of the leading 
men in each business who take pupils, by a judicious use of scholar- 
ships, and the exercise of Government patronage in favour of 
students who pursue a methodical course of study at the colleges 
where scientific teaching is organised. The safeguards against the 
abuse of this patronage will be co-operation in the examinations by 
the Government and by the leading professional institutes. 

We have recommended reforms only, not a revolution. The 
changes may be gradual, and must be gradual. A series of Govern- 
ment science schools or colleges is altogether foreign to our system. 
They may possibly come when we are prepared to organise a com- 
plete series of Government schools of all grades, but not till then. 
By reforming our own system of education, instead of servilely 
copying that of other nations, we may beat them on their own 
ground in the combination of scientific with practical knowledge. 

FLEEMING JENKIN. 
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Le SENTIMENT DE LA NATURE CHEZ LES MODERNES. Par VicrorR DE LA- 
PRADE, de l’Académie Francaise. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1868. 


Tus volume is written in continuation of the work begun in the author’s 
preceding treatise, ‘‘Le Sentiment de la Nature ayant le Christianisme,” and 
completes his survey of the subject. Any one who is acquainted with the. 
poetry of Victor de Laprade can anticipate a good part of the contents of h's. 
new book. It will be remembered that his early poems were met with the cry 
of ‘‘ Pantheist,” and that the poet repelled the accusation, and would not 
renounce his names of ‘‘ Christian” and ‘‘ Catholic.” It will be remembered 
how the inspiration of the poems was drawn almost exclusively from external 
nature, and more especially from the solitudes of nature; how far into the 
distance the life of man was removed; how perpetual a protest was made 
against the evils connected with the material progress of society, and how that 
progress itself was, as far as could be, depreciated ; how the author wailed over 
the rise of what is commonly spoken of as ‘‘the modern spirit,” and how he. 
loved to withdraw from its influence to sylvan or Alpine lonelinesses; how he 
shuddered at what he called realism in art, and how he clung passionately to 
an idealism, not very clearly defined, but which sufficed to give his poetry its. 
characteristic tone. M. de Laprade’s genius is not that of a master-artist, but, 
by virtue of its self-consistency, it makes an impression. A melody, not rich 
nor deep, but pure, serene, and elevated, is repeated again and again, under a 
restricted number of variations, until, in spite of ourselves, we have it by heart. 
We should recognise a poem of M. de Laprade anywhere, chiefly by its unworld- 
liness, a quality his own in so high a degree, and one so rare in French poetry, 
that we end by accepting it in preference to more positive and more poetical 
qualities less perfectly possessed. 

Much of what we might look for beforehand appears in the present volume. 
There is that deep feeling for the life in nature, and the oneness of that life, 
which originally exposed its author to the charge of pantheism. As it is, he 
inherits the traditions of the Catholic reaction without renouncing his individual 
tendencies, while, at the same time, it seems to me that in his later writings 
the Catholicism has been in process of development, the apparent pantheism 
has been transforming itself into a Christian Platonism, and a sense of the 
greatness of man, of reason, and a free personality, have become prominent. 
All this, however, has been accomplished without reaction or disturbance, rather 
by insensible processes of growth, which leave the unity of mind and character 
unimpaired. There is still little sympathy with, little near artistic vision of, 
human life in its actual variety of forms; it is ideal man which has been found 
by meditative thought a match or an overmatch for nature; the antipathy to 
realism in art, the resistance to the modern spirit, the despairing gaze at the 
present time, the conviction that our material progress is inwardly bound up 
with spiritual decline—these are only deepened and intensified. 

The comprehensive purpose of M. de Laprade’s treatise will be seen from the 
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titles of its several books :—‘‘ The Middle Ages,”’ ‘“‘ The Renaissance,” ‘‘ French 
Poetry of the Seventeenth Century,” ‘The Eighteenth Century,” ‘ English 
Poetry,” ‘‘German Poetry,” ‘‘French Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
‘‘The Actual Tendencies of the Human Mind in its Relation to External 
Nature.” The feeling for external nature (le sentiment de la nature) is 
commonly spoken of as if it were a peculiarly modern development of the 
zesthetic sensibility. M. de Laprade, on the contrary, believes that itis only the 
form assumed by the feeling at the present time, which is modern, and in the 
various forms through which it has passed (though at heart no pessimist) he 
believes that a descending scale is discoverable. God in nature, and nature in 
God—to feel and adore the present Divinity, that is its earliest form, resulting 
from the instinct of primitive races and primitive societies of men. Poetry— 
first lyric, then epic—and architecture, the most religious of the arts, supply 
the emotion of this period with its purest artistic expression. In India we find 
it allied to pantheism; in the primitive period of our modern world, in the 
middle ages, it reappears, producing its noblest works—the great cathedrals of 
Europe—in connection with the spiritual doctrine of Christianity. This theo- 
logical phase of the feeling for external nature, however, passes away; it is 
succeeded by the human. Man now becomes the supreme presence in the 
universe; the world is seen as the abode of man; his life and passions supply 
the principles by which the imagination interprets the phenomena of material 
nature; the sense of a pervading, impersonal Deity fades away, but divinities 
perfect in human beauty, intelligence, and passions, occupy the several pro- 
vinces, and guide the various forces of nature, under a common rule and polity. 
Such was the aspect presented by nature to the Greek mind, and the genius of 
Greece superbly rendered it into art. But even within the second, the humanized 
form of the feeling for external nature, there is a descending scale of two 
degrees by which an easy passage is prepared to its third and modern form. 
For man may be viewed as a demi-god, or a demi-brute ; or, without going to 
these extremes, as heroic or actual, every-day man. The arts pre-eminently 
attracted by the beauty and strength of manhood are sculpture and painting; 
but sculpture, the supreme art of Greece, is strong in the representation of 
heroic man—is weaker in the representation of actual, every-day man. It was 
painting—strong in the representation of actual man, less strong in that of 
heroic man—which, in the revival of classical feeling at the Renaissance, became 
the living and dominant art of the period. A descent had taken place. Still, 
however, it was man, noble in the possession of reason and a free will, that 
chiefly interested the artist, and material nature interested him only for the 
sake of man. Before long, the advent of landscape-painting indicates that a 
further decline has taken place ; material nature, loved and honoured, not for the 
present Deity—not as the beautiful abiding-place of man—but loved and 
honoured for its own sake, assumes an importance never before so much as 
conceived. The works of the various arts lose more and more the impress of 
those powers to which man owes his supremacy in the world—reason, moral 
energy, and a free will. The typical characters in literature, those which 
are essentially modern, representing as they do the new forms assumed by 
human character, are in great part merely sensitive, impressible creatures— 
the Werthers and Renés and such like—playthings of the casual phenomena of 
nature, or victims of its blind, irresistible forces. In painting, as we have 
seen, the mere beauty of colours and lines appealing to the senses—never 
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appealing to the reason or conscience, nor awakening a noble resolye—in a 
word, landscape-painting, becomes supreme. But witness is borne to the 
changed relations of man to nature, above all, by the dominant art of the 
period—music; the effects of which upon the human spirit correspond to the 
effects of the beauty of the external world, in the luxurious gratifying of the 
senses, and the absence of any call upon the powers of thought, conscience, or 
volition. At the same time physical science, dissevered from theology, becomes 
essentially atheistic, and is wholly occupied with the study of necessary laws, 
of fatal forces, and how these may be employed for the satisfaction of our 
bodily wants. The remaining activities of man are absorbed by a mechanic 
and sensual industrialism. We boast that we have subjugated nature; but, in 
truth, it is nature that has ensnared and enslaved ourselves. 

Such is M. de Laprade’s somewhat mournful interpretation or misinterpreta- 
tion of the history of art. It is instructive to see how the facts of the world 
are grouped in the mind of a writer of the Spiritualist school; or, rather, 
group themselves around his more important centres of feeling. As might 
have been expected, M. de Laprade has not escaped in France without a share 
ofadverse criticism ; and music, science, and industry have had their advocates 
for the defence against the charges already brought forward in the preeeding 
volume. 

The ground gone over in M. de Laprade’s two volumes is immense; a small 
portion of it could, perhaps, be thoroughly investigated in a lifetime. It does 
not, however, require such an investigation as an antiquary, or art-critic, or 
historian of details—Winckelmann, for example—would consider ‘thorough, to 
penetrate to the open secret of a national art; it rather requires such imagi- 
native sympathy as a poet who is also a philosopher might be expected to 
possess. The misfortune is, that a poet has seldom the cautious habits of pro- 
ceeding, acquirable only by years of laborious practice, which are needful to 
protect a brilliant mind from itself. M. de Laprade’s work is far from satis- 
factory ; but his predecessors in the subject have not been many, and, his 
philosophical position being well borne in mind, ‘‘ Le Sentiment de la Nature 
avant le Christianisme,” and ‘‘ Le Sentiment de la Nature chez les Modernes,”’ 
will be found a valuable contribution—probably the most valuable contribution 
yet existing—to the literature of the subject. The criticism of particular 
authors is often excellent. The portion of the new volume upon French 
literature includes chapters on Fénélon, La Fontaine, Buffon, Rousseau, 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Victor Hugo (no great 
favourite with the author), and George Sand. Under German literature we 
find Klopstock, Wieland, Goethe, and Schiller; under English, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Milton, De Foe, Thomson, Burns, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, 
and Tennyson. The comparison between Wordsworth and Shelley—the one 
the moralist (in a high sense), the other the metaphysician of nature—the 
one feeling profoundly all its relations to man, the other entering into the 
life of the elements and forces of nature in themselves, is just, and I think 
original. Some capital omissions in the later part of the work must be noticed. 
Taking such a view as M. de Laprade does of music, there should have been a 
chapter on Beethoven. The author seems to know absolutely nothing of 
Turner, nor to be aware that Mr. Ruskin has travelled over a good piece of the 
same ground as he himself, in the third volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters.” 

EDWARD DOWDEN. 
R2 
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WENEZUELA; OR, SKETCHES OF LIFE IN A SOUTH-AMERICAN REPUBLIC, WITH 
THE History OF THE LOAN OF 1864. By EDwarp B. Eastwicx, C.B., 
F.R.S., late Secretary of Legation at the Court of Persia. With a Map. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1868. 

Mr. Eastwick went to Venezuela in 1864 as Commissioner for a Finance 

Company which negotiated the Venezuelan Loan of that year—in the mean- 

time for excellent reasons the last of the series. He had to see that the Govern- 

ment of the State was firmly bound, and ascertain, as far as possible, that the 

Customs’ Duties, which the Government were mortgaging, were really unen- 

cumbered; and he took with him a large sum in cash to assist in clearing off 

some prior claims which his employers justly apprehended. He was absent 
about four months altogether, and it was in these circumstances he had the 
opportunity of travelling through a large part of Venezuela, and observing and 
sketching the life of its people. It came in his way, too, to inquire with some 
minuteness into the resources of the country, as well as some parts of its history 
since the revolt from Spain ; and, naturally, his connection with the last loan, 
both then and subsequently, enables him to tell the tale of the bondholders’ 
wrongs, which have lately made some little noise. The resulting volume is of 
various but good quality. The sketches which Mr. Eastwick published as the 
fruit of his experience in Persia while Secretary of Legation there showed no 
small power in painting the external life around him, and a sense of the 
humorous and grotesque which contributes much to the agreeableness of his 
narrative. The same qualities are observable in those parts of this volume 
which consist of sketches, There is, perhaps, a little too much labour mani- 
fest, and the humour is occasionally forced, but with whatever faults they may 
be chargeable, the sketches are at least readable and amusing. With very little 
trouble the reader can frame for himself a picture of the mongrel society which 

Venezuela contains, and of the natural environment of that society—the won- 

derful tropical country, with its thousand navigable rivers, vast marshes and 

plains, gigantic and precipitous mountains, and exuberant fertility of soil, a 

nature so rich and vast altogether, so terrible as well as beautiful, that the 

scattered population is all but losing ground in the labour to subdue it. The 
statistical, geographical, and historical portions of the book are equally to be 
commended. Mr. Eastwick’s experiences in fulfilling a duty which has been 
devolved on our Secretaries of Legation—that of reporting on the trade and 
resources of the countries in which they reside—has, perhaps, stood him in good 
stead ; but he is well fitted for the work. One or two reports on Persia, which 
are to be found in the blue-books, are noticeable for succintness, fulness of 
information, and judgment—are among the best which can be looked for in 
compositions of the kind. His present work will not supersede other writings 
on Venezuela. There are better books on South American and Central American 

Society, and better books on the scenery and productions of these regions. 

But to those for whom Venezuela has a special interest, and who wish to get at 

the truth about it quickly and practically, the present volume is all that could 

be wished. 

There are two topics of general interest touched on by the author, which 
appear to deserve some notice. The first is the question whether the country 
has benefited by the revolt from Spain. Most people know pretty well now 
how, generally throughout Spanish America, revolution has not promoted the 
social and political elevation of the people. There are one or two States, like 
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Chili and Nicaragua, where something exceptional in the fibre of the people has 
made of the revolution the beginning of a steady progress, but everywhere else - 
is confusion and anarchy, brigandage and civil war intermingled and indis- 
tinguishable, chaos-come-again, and quite a fair chance of a return to savagery. 
Still there is some curiosity in looking at the latest report, to discern, if 
possible, whether the hands of the clock in that obscure and half-forgotten 
world are pointing backward or forward. Mr. Eastwick’s report clearly is, 
that the retrogression in Venezuela is steady if not very rapid. The population 
is stationary, or, probably, decreasing; the number of good buildings is 
decaying out of the land; in the midst of boundless resources there is a 
scanty, ill-fed, and miserable population—a million and a half, all told, in a land 
as wide as France, Spain, and Portugal put together, and much richer in 
natural wealth. One can see very plainly now the error of English Liberalism 
half a century ago, in joining so eagerly the wars of independence against Spain ; 
and Mr. Eastwick dwells on it very forcibly. The very fact that it was the 
English volunteers, almost unaided, who beat the Spanish armies and ‘‘ saved 
the country,” proved the moral weakness of the independents, since then so pain- 
fully manifest. English Liberals, at the time, hardly observed this. They 
were very sanguine, and the illusion was natural that England was becoming the 
foster mother of a cluster of states, whose people had conceived the idea of 
liberty, and were willing to suffer and die. It was an epoch of expansion, and 
perhaps, looking at the whole movement philosophically, some gain to the 
world may be observed even in the errors committed; but we have, neverthe- 
less, paid the penalty for mistaking the order of nature. The Venezuelans 
and other Hispano-Americans did not require liberty, but only a stronger, 
juster, more enlightened rule and discipline than that of the Spaniard. They 
sorely needed good government, but it did not follow that they could govern 
themselves, while there was no internal social element strong enough to pre- 
dominate and guide the rest. Even yet a foreign conquest would probably be 
the best thing for the Venezuelans, and it is unfortunate for them that no 
civilised power seems disposed or able to take them in hand at once. 

The other point in Mr. Eastwick’s book is his plea for the English lenders 
to the Venezuelan Government. That Government has had two or three 
millions of English money from first to last, and the last loan was secured by 
the hypothecation of 55 per cent. of the customs duties of two of the Venezuelan 
ports. But the interest on the loan is unpaid, and the security is worthless ; 
the repudiating or defaulting debtor confiscates to his own use the revenues 
he had pledged. Hence the wrath of the creditors, and a demand, which Mr. 
Eastwick supports, for the enforcement of their claims by British arms. Lord 
Stanley has firmly rejected the preposterous demand, but it had the counte- 
nance of a large party in the City, and is certain to be revived. It may be 
worth while, then, to note for a future occasion how preposterous the demand 
is. The plea is that the English Government, according to international 
jurists, has a right to make Venezuela keep good faith with her English 
creditors; and that it is expedient we should do so on account of the vast 
amount of English money lent to foreign States which will be in danger of 
loss unless *our Government displays a willingness to support its subjects. 
Admitting the first part of the plea, the whole question turns on the expe- 
diency of interference; but the claimants appear to be very far from making 
out their case. It is expedient that we should protect our fellow-subjects who 
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go into foreign parts, especially against perils to life and liberty ; that we should 
secure to them equal treatment under the laws of the countries they reside in, 
and rescue any who are unlawfully detained by a foreign monarch, especially 
if an envoy of our own is included among the prisoners. Were less protection 
given, the foreign business of the country would come to a standstill, or adven- 
turers would take the redress of grievances into their own hands with fatal 
consequences to themselves and others. But no such evil results flow from 
permitting foreign governments to repudiate or not at pleasure. We still leave 
our subjects who are creditors the strong self-interest of a well-ordered State 
in maintaining its credit. This is so much the stronger a security because in 
a well-ordered State the tendency is for loans which are negotiated abroad to 
return into the hands of its own people, so that the foreign lenders only advance 
the money in the first instance. The balance of a loan of this sort which 
remains held by English people is secured by the fact that repudiation would 
affect largely the people of the borrowing State. And we have no interest in 
encouraging loans to other States—to States like Venezuela, for instance— 
which are utterly anarchic and confused, which are as likely as not to lavish 
the money in murderous civil war or in salaries to guerilla chiefs. Such an 
application of capital is sheer waste—a species of treason to morality which no 
government should encourage. Our support of such loans would have this 
farther inconvenience. London, being the chief loan-market of the world, 
many loans which are first negotiated here pass into the hands of foreigners 
everywhere. It is an advantage to the market to have a character for bringing 
out good securities, but if the English Government is to bring repudiating 
States to book, its guarantee would be virtually secured for every loan brought 
out in London, and we may readily imagine how thankful the foreigner would be 
for thus providing him with abundance of good investments. All the while the 
best investments naturally would be less run upon than they ought on account 
of this unfair competition forced upon them. It should further always be a sub- 
ject for consideration whether the expense of maintaining the function of this 
State as collector of debts from foreign Powers would notexceed any loss incurred 
by the present neglect. The special grounds for interfering in the case of Vene- 
zuela do not amount tomuch, The bondholders have had the assistance of our 
Government and its agents in arranging with the Venezuelan Government, and 
we allowed our consul to assistin collecting the customs. We gave them more help 
than they had any claim to, and, therefore, they say we should give them more. 
This, which is a plea for the bondholders, will only furnish a stronger reason to 
most people for insisting that the Foreign Office should be more cautious in the 
assistance it gives—even in the way of good offices. The country cannot make 
itself too safe if there is any danger of its civilities being interpreted as a 
guarantee by those who invoke its aid in their own exclusive interest. 


RoBert GIFFEN. 





Irntsh GRIEVANCES SHORTLY StTaTep. By J. ©. Mortson, M.A., Oxon. 
London: Longmans. 1868. 

Somz time ago Mr. Morison, previously known as the author of an admirable 

biography of St. Bernard, held and publicly advocated views as to the relations 

between England and Ireland, which are at this moment probably held by eight 

Englishmen out of every ten. They were the outcome of a Carlylean temper for 

strong government, of a passionate and very laudable dislike for anarchy and 
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disorder and purposeless insubordination. All sensible men who have thought 
about politics with any profit or effect, are for strong government—provided 
only it be also just, disinterested, and practically beneficial government. Given 
love of justice, knowledge, and industry in a government, and good men are 
not likely to complain of its vigour or firmness. For a people, at all events, 
in the stage which Ireland has reached, it is pretty clear that a vigorous and 
firm government is indispensable. With landlord and Protestant ascendancy 
in a country chiefly inhabited by peasants and Catholics, the stronger the 
government the better; the history of all societies has shown that far more 
strength is needed for a government which has to resist the organised prejudices 
and sinister interests of an old and powerful oligarchy, than one which has only 
to deal with popular insubordination. But, as it happens, our strong govern- 
ment in Ireland is on the wrong side. And Mr. Morison’s acute and sincere 
eye penetrated this before he had been many weeks in Ireland. What his little 
book comes to is this :—Before I went to Ireland I thought about it much as 
most of us have been in the habit of thinking; here is what I saw and heard 
in the country itself; judge if Iam not right in changing my former opinion 
from beginning to end, and consider how far a similar change from ignorance 
to knowledge would be likely to produce a similar change in your own conyic- 
tions. Itiseminently honourable and courageous in Mr. Morison that he should 
have in the first instance taken the pains thus fairly to re-examine the grounds 
for his former opinions, and then that finding them no longer tenable he should 
not have shrunk from a full and reasoned recantation. A writer has recently 
asked whether, in these days of rapid conversions, the restoration of the old 
discipline of the enforced silentium trium annorum would not be a salutary 
thing. Surely not. We ought to attach no artificial penalty of any kind to 
altered opinion, least of all in a country like this, where the danger is always 
a thousandfold greater from excessive obstinacy and stolidity than from 
excessive mobility. 

The chief merit of Mr. Morison’s brochure lies in the writer’s vivid sense of 
the moral exigencies of the occasion. The discussion or advocacy of specific 
measures does not fall to any marked extent within his province. His aim, 
one may presume, is to assist in the creation of an informed and virtuous 
public opinion by a brief presentation of the general ideas which ought to guide 
us. But though brief, this exposition is thoroughly effective. Nothing can be 
more lucid and complete than Mr. Morison’s summary of the chief heads of 
tenant-wrong. Nothing can be more just than his reply to the trite argument 
of the landlords—and to which Mr. Senior’s newly-published journals, read in 
the light of existing prejudice, will give fresh vogue—that the peasantry are 
helpless, thriftless, bad farmers, and so forth, and that if you find a piece of 
land particularly ill-eultivated, it is sure to prove to be let on lease. In the 
first place, Mr. Morison argues, how can farmers be other than thriftless, im- 
provident, and extravagant, when they do not know where they may be in a 
year’s time, whether unmolested, or wandering outcasts? Thesystem andthe 
history of the country are perfectly adequate to explain the low condition of the 
class, and to account for their faults. Then, in the next place— 

“To suppose that any individual among them will instantly free himself from these 
faults the moment circumstances begin to permit him to do so,—to expect that he will 
at once show far-sighted wisdom the moment the narrowest opportunity offers,—is to 
suppose that he is endowed with qualities almost superhuman. He lives by the hypo- 
thesis in the midst of a thriftless, apathetic population. Most of his neighbours have 
no inducement to be anything else but apathetic. He gets or inherits a lease, and 
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wonder is forthwith expressed that all the habits which have been cultivated in him and 
his ancestors, and are general among his compeers, do not drop from him like a garment 
the moment, were he all-wise, they should so fall.’’ 

Then we are constantly told of the improvement that is going on in Irish 
agriculture; but, as Mr. Morison says, ‘‘ improving the husbandry of Ireland 
does not necessarily bring along with it improvement in the condition of the 
husbandmen of Ireland.” If you look at production, Ireland may be improving ; 
but is the condition of the producers to count for nothing? Ifso, why did we 
abolish slavery in plantations? This change in Irish agriculture, Lord Dufferin 
contends, resembles the revolution in English manufacturing which substituted 
the power-loom for the old hand-loom. Mr. Morison knocks this fallacious 
analogy on the head decisively. The disuse of the hand-loom was followed by 
an expansion of trade that compensated the operative class a hundredfold. 
‘Can Lord Dufferin promise the agricultural class compensation in increased 
employment similar to what the Lancashire millowners have been able to 
offer?” On the contrary, in this respect the so-called improvement is steadily 
retrograde. Another of Lord Dufferin’s clever and imposing analogies betweer 
land and ships is demolished with equal skill. ‘‘If ships are few and land 
scarce, freight and rent will rise,” &c. As Mr. Morison justly asks, ‘‘ When 
ships are scarce and are wanted, can they not be increased in any quantity as 
long as the demand exists? If traders wanted ships as sorely as Irishmen 
wanted land, how long does Lord Dufferin suppose they would be without 
them ?” 

Perhaps the most striking part of Mr. Morison’s book is that which treats of 
the Irish sentiment of nationality. One can only wish that, seeing as he does 
with such exceptional clearness at once the strength and the reasonableness of 
this sentiment, he had treated it at greater length. It is the side on which 
public opinion in England is universally most ignorant and most immoral. 
What we admire and shout for in Poles, Hungarians, even in American slaye- 
holders—local attachment, patriotic tradition, and the rest—in the Irish we 
despise, except in more ignoble moods still, when a Clerkenwell explosion 
makes us dread it. It is a sight to warm a cynic’s heart—this of England 
that has so intrepidly mouthed about the Pope’s throne resting on French 
bayonets, supporting the religion of the Right of Private Judgment at home 
by Lord Strathnairn and a strong army, and holding a nation down by troops 
and lettres de cachet. Then, again, the history of our connection with Ireland, 
and the system to which she was handed over through the last century. ‘The 
bland way,” as Mr. Morison says most excellently, ‘‘in which Englishmen 
agree to think no more about the atrocities they have committed in Ireland, 
would be amusing in connection with any less terrible subject.” We are alt 
taught to shudder at the French Revolution and the crimes of the Terror. 
‘‘ The reign of terror which a chaste and pious George ITI. suffered to exist in 
Ireland is conveniently forgotten. Robespierre and St. Just are held up as 
monsters; but Lieutenant Helpenstall and Judkin Fitzgerald, wretches com- 
pared with whom the French Conventionists were almost humanitarians, are 
not even mentioned.” If Englishmen would only read Irish history as a 
patriotic Irishman is fully justified in reading it! 

What has been said, brief as it is, may serve to characterise Mr. Morison’s 
brochure and its general scope. It is bright in style, acute in argument, suffi- 
ciently copious in information, and, above all, it is rational and wise in its 
spirit. EDITOR. 








